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BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  HIM 
PLENTY  OF  FRUITS  AND 

vegetables _ BUT  NOT 

CANNED".  .  .  _ 


'NO.  INDEED,  THERE  S  NO  REASON 
TO  PREFER  FRESH  FOODS  TO 
CANNED  FOODS  .  -  -  CANNED 
FOODS  ARE  WHOLESOME  FOODS 
SCIENTIFICALLY  PROTECTED. 
THEIR  VITAMINS  AND  MINERAL 
CONTENT  ARE  WELL  CONSERVED.” 


Ta/V  month  in 

MEDICAL 
JOURNALS 

CANCO  begins  a  program  of  wide  interest 
to  the  canning  industry 


IN  the  May  issues  of  medical  and  dental 
journals  will  begin  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  efforts  on  behalf 
of  canned  foods  so  far  undertaken — the 
first  sustained  campaign  to  put  before  the 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  health  officers 
of  America  the  scientific  facts  about  this 
great  class  of  foods.  Each  month,  in  a  series 


of  authoritative  statements,  some  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  canned  food  knowledge  will 
be  published  in  51  journals  —  magazines 
which  in  the  aggregate  have  a  circulation 
of  over  600,000 — comprising  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
list  of  medical  and  dental  magazines  ever 
used  for  any  product  or  class  of  products. 
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WARM  blue  skies  and  summer  suns  .  .  .  the  planting 
season  is  well  advanced.  On  the  farms  everyone  is 
busy  from  sunrise  to  sunset  .  .  .  and  in  Heekin  factories 
and  offices  you  find  men  busy  planning  every  detail  to  serve 
our  customers  with  cans  .  .  .  without  delay  .  .  .  without  dis¬ 
appointment  .  .  .  without  loss.  Our  great  warehouses  in 
which  millions  of  cans  are  stored  are  awaiting  your  demands. 
Our  traffic  department  knows  the  quickest  and  surest  route 
to  the  switch  alongside  your  cannery  ...  no  matter  where  it 
is  located.  Discuss  your  problems  with  men  who  know 
them.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our  life  ...  to  know  the 
canning  business.  That^s  Heekin  Personal  Service.  Why  not 
become  a  Heekin  regular  .  .  .  you’ll  never  change.  The 
HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum-  . 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Aslilnnd  Avenue  Chicago^  U*  S*  A. 


Continental  Can  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SATURMY 
EVENING 


Ihese  first  three  full  page  adver- 
3  tisements  of  Continental's  1935 
Canned  Foods  campaign,  continu- 
ing  the  theme  of  last  year's  series,, 
have  boosted  the  total  number  of  educational  messages 
to  fifty-five  million.  Colorful  advertisements  like  these, 
appearing  throughout  1935,  will  continue  Continental's 
crusade  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  American  women  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and  quality  of  food 
packed  in  cans. 
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EDITORIALS 

HE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  under  official  date  of  April  25th,  re¬ 
leased  “Issued  May,  1935,”  and  just  received,  a 
third  revision  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to 
the  pure  food  law,  and  it  may  have  thrown  a  scare  into 
you.  Don’t  be  alarmed.  In  your  copy  of  the  1935 
Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry,”  pages  23  to  35, 
you  have  all  these  instructions  in  usable  form,  the 
only  changes  in  this  new  issue  being  a  simplification 
in  the  way  the  requirements  are  stated.  For  instance ; 
in  the  Almanac  the  wording  is,  as  it  was  in  the  previous 
order,  “The  fruit  shall  be  considered  peeled,”  and  the 
new  version  reads:  “The  fruit  is  ‘peeled,’  etc.”  The 
aim,  evidently,  is  to  make  the  rulings  more  definite,  and 
which  is  better;  but  there  are  no  new  rulings  or 
requirements,  so  far  as  your  compliance  with  them  is 
concerned. 

♦  *  * 

THE  DOCTORS — That  is  a  mighty  fine  work  the 
American  Can  Company  is  now  doing,  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  doctors  and  health  authorities  of 
the  country,  as  announced  in  the  double-page  spread  in 
last  week’s  issue,  the  purity,  wholesomeness  and 
dietetic  value  of  canned  foods.  This  class  of  gentry 
need  a  lot  of  education  along  that  line,  for  many  of  the 
old  superstitions  continue  to  obsess  them.  They  are 
not  peculiar  in  that,  for  more  of  our  general  public 
hold  to  those  old  ideas  than  you  may  think,  even 
canners  not  being  free  of  the  taint.  But  when  a 
doctor  puts  “thumbs  down”  on  canned  foods  it  carries 
a  lot  of  weight  with  the  consumers.  The  doctors  are 
busy  men,  but  always  on  the  lookout  to  improve  their 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  particular  drive  to  give 
them  the  facts  regarding  canned  foods,  is  a  praise¬ 
worthy  one,  and  leaves  the  industry  indebted  to  this 
progressive  company  for  one  more  great  effort  to  help 
the  general  industry. 

Many  of  these  good  doctors  will  learn  that  their 
ideas  or  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  canned  foods  are 
as  archaic  as  were  their  beliefs  that  ptomaines  were 
caused  by  canned  foods,  until  Dr.  Rosenaur,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee,  exploded  that  theory. 
Many  of  them  continue  to  regard  the  tin  can  as  a 
possible  source  of  poisoning,  instead  of,  as  it  is  in  fact, 
the  safest  of  food  containers.  Few  of  them  stop  to 
think  that  the  same  agent  they  use  in  sterilizing  their 


instruments,  heat,  is  the  only  thing  used  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  canned  foods,  but  with  this  added  advantage : 
their  instruments  are  left  in  the  air,  come  in  contact 
with  all  possible  infections,  after  sterilization,  whereas 
the  foods  sealed  in  hermetically  closed  cans  are 
definitely  and  permanently  sheltered  from  re-innocula- 
tion,  at  least  until  that  seal  on  the  can  has  been  broken, 
the  armor-plate  pierced — the  can  opened.  And  since 
sterilization  in  canned  foods  must  be  complete,  so  far 
as  bacterial  growth  is  concerned,  that  canned  foods 
are,  in  very  fact,  the  safest  foods  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  This  is  not  a  new  theory;  it  antidates 
Louis  Pasteur,  and  it  is  so  “natural”  that  once  under¬ 
stood  it  clarifies  the  whole  question,  and  leaves  the 
mind  at  rest.  There  is  no  mystery  about  canned  foods, 
and  least  of  all  should  there  be  for  doctors,  since  both 
professions  use  the  same  principles  of  science:  the 
doctor  to  rid  his  patient  of  the  bacteria  or  germs  that 
may  be  affecting  him,  and  then  to  keep  him  free  from 
subsequent  infection ;  and  the  canner  to  kill  or  render 
innocuous  the  life-germ  of  or  the  bacteria  on  the  food 
product,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  degree  of 
heat,  and  then  through  the  use  of  an  absolutely  air¬ 
tight  (hermetically  sealed)  container,  to  keep  that  food 
so  purified  until  ready  for  use.  Undoubtedly  the 
doctors  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  learn  the 
innermost  secrets  of  this  universally  used  form  of 
food,  the  greatest  material  blessing  that  has  come  to 
mankind,  since  first  he  began  to  forage  for  his  food. 

*  )|E  ^ 

EXPORTS — One  of  the  pet  hobbies  of  many  modern 
economists  is  that  our  industrial  difficulties  are  all  due 
to  a  loss  of  export  trade.  There  was  really  but  one 
period  in  our  history  when  our  export  business  took  on 
any  sizeable  form,  except,  of  course,  in  individual  in¬ 
stances,  and  those  of  very  rare  occurrance,  and  that 
time  was  immediately  following  the  World  War.  Then 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  was  stripped  and  in  need  of 
replenishment  and  so  our  export  business  boomed.  A 
good  many  of  those  lucky  (?)  exporters  now  look  back 
on  that  business  with  a  sad  eye.  Now  they  realize 
better  than  they  did  that  Europe  was  not  only  in  need 
of  everything,  but  was  financially  busted  as  well.  That 
is  where  a  lot  of  our  much  discussed  “foreign  debt” 
comes  from.  With  that  one  flurry  export  trade  fell 
back,  not  to  its  accustomed  trifling  percentage  of  our 
normal  business,  but  much  further  down.  Figured  in 
percentages  our  export  trade  never  has  amounted  to 
anything  worth  while;  least  of  all  has  our  industrial 
life  ever  depended  about  a  good  export  business,  as 
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these  economists  would  have  us  believe.  Our  own 
industry  enjoyed  what  was  possibly  one  of  the  finest 
regular  parts  of  such  export  business:  the  export  of 
canned  fruits.  During  the  past  year  that  has  come 
back  in  good  shape,  but  even  so  the  export  figures  for 
March,  1935,  for  fruits,  show  value  of  but  $559,680.00, 
and  two  items,  canned  grapefruit  with  4,785,840 
pounds,  valued  at  $278,419.00;  and  canned  peaches, 
2,801,868  pounds  valued  at  $209,778.00,  make  up  most 
of  that.  These  fruits  should  be  classified  as  luxuries 
on  the  part  of  all  countries  of  the  world  who  took 
them — and  they  went  all  over  the  globe — for,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  food  producing  countries  have 
lately  been  shipping  to  us  wheat,  meat,  beans  and  other 
food  products.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Orient 
are  producing  the  staples  they  need,  or  going  without 
them.  So  why  work  oneself  into  a  lather  over  some¬ 
thing  that  was  never  true,  and  not  obtainable,  and 
hardly  worth  having  if  we  could  get  it  ?  Why  mention 
it  here?  Because  there  are  those  who  actually  think 
that  the  way  out  of  our  depression  is  through  the 
development  of  a  good,  big  export  trade.  Truth  is  we 
spend  more  money  seeking  information  about  world 
trade;  in  keeping  trade  agents  (Government  men)  on 
the  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  orders  than 
the  game  is  worth:  it  is  just  a  great  white  elephant 
that  eats  its  head  off  every  month,  and  has  been  doing 
so  for  many  years.  Business  can  go  on,  and  will  go 
on,  as  happily  in  this  country  as  it  ever  did,  without 
foreign  trade,  and  we  do  not  need  the  world  for  our 
market.  We  are  not  Isolationists,  but  how  can  you 
hope  to  get  a  share  of  the  world’s  business  unless  you 
expect  to  meet  the  world’s  low  prices?  And  we  can’t 
meet  world  prices  unless  we  sink  to  the  old  world’s 
plane  of  living,  wages,  etc.  In  effect,  that  is  what  these 
economists  are  advocating.  The  best  we  can  hope  for 
is  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  world’s  business,  and  that 
is  all  we  want  and  we  are  getting  most  of  that. 

If  you  are  puzzled  about  how  to  label  your  goods; 
still  worrying  about  Descriptive  or  Grade  Labeling, 
forget  about  it.  Answer  the  public  demand  to  be  told 
what  is  in  your  cans,  with  a  plain,  truthful  label  as 
you  know  the  goods.  If  you  have  truth  on  the  label  you 
will  never  suffer,  and  you  can  let  this  bothersome 

question  take  care  of  itself. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Harvey  Burr,  in  this  issue,  tells  pea 
canners  a  lot  they  ought  to  know  and  think  about.  Read 
it  carefully,  but  better  still,  put  it  into  practice.  There 
is  yet  time  to  apply  most  of  it  to  this  year’s  operations. 
His  is  the  kind  of  experienced,  disinterested  informa¬ 
tion  not  easy  to  find. 

“THAT  TERRAPIN  DINNER” 

AS  a  result  of  a  wager  made  last  summer.  Colonel 
r-\  Albanus  Phillips,  Phillips  Packing  Company, 
•  ^  Cambridge,  Maryland  (the  winnah) ,  was  guest 

of  honor  at  a  Terrapin  Dinner  (the  wagah)  with  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  (the  losah)  as  host,  but  because  of 
its  unusual  nature,  let  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  tell  his 
story  as  it  appeared  in  his  column  “Today”  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News-Post,  April  22nd : 
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Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


“How  many  tons  of  tomatoes  did  you  ever  raise  to 
an  acre?  This  writer  used  to  raise  many  tons  to  each 
acre,  near  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  but  sold  them  for  only 
ten  dollars  a  ton  to  the  catsup  factory,  and  decided  to 
leave  tomato-raising  to  others. 

Walter  P.  Chrysler,  who  produces  automobiles  in  his 
well  balanced  moments,  throws  aside  caution  on  his 
farm  in  Maryland.  He  even  went  into  tomato  raising 
when  his  friend  and  neighbor.  Colonel  Phillips,  said: 
“I’ll  buy  all  you  can  raise.”  You  know  how  farming 
grows  on  you  when  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  bet  Colonel  Phillips  “a  terrapin 
dinner  for  one  hundred”  that  he  would  raise  ten  tons 
of  tomatoes  to  the  acre. 

That  terrapin  dinner  has  just  been  eaten  by  the 
selected  hundred,  and  Walter  Chrysler  paid  for  it.  He 
actually  did  raise  nine  and  five  one-hundredths  tons  to 
the  acre  and  sold  them  to  Colonel  Phillips  for  almost 
thirty  dollars  a  ton.  Prices  have  gone  up  since  your 
narrator  was  a  tomato  farmer. 

It  would  have  taken  at  least  one  hundred  tons  of 
tomatoes  to  pay  for  the  terrapin  dinner. 

Byron  Foy,  who  shared  the  responsibility  for  the  to¬ 
mato  experiment,  assures  you  that  if  it  hadn’t  rained 
cats  and  dogs  for  two  weeks,  the  crop  would  have  gone 
fifteen  to  eighteen  tons  per  acre. 

Any  advice  from  experienced  farmers  on  tomato 
raising,  tomato  seed,  tomato  plants,  tomato  fertilizer 
or  choice  of  soil  will  be  welcomed  by  Walter  P.  Chrys¬ 
ler  or  Byron  Foy.  Address  the  Chrysler  Building,  New 
York  City.” 


Pi  EDM ONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog, 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
(For  Balk  Salt) 
Pedettal  Model  Shown 
AImo  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circalar 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


ROBINS  RETORT 


BEDFORD 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 


Proa.  -  Treaa. 


Vice-Prea. 


“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture" 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 

% 

Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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Indiana  Canners  Spring  Meeting 

Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  2nd  and  3rd,  1935 


i 


The  INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  Spring 
Meeting,  held  at  Minneapolis,  May  2nd  and  3rd, 
was  very  well  attended  by  canners  from  every 
section  of  the  State. 

President  Edgar  Ashby  of  Ladoga  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  presided  and  very  ably  conducted  his  meeting. 
His  address  covered  happenings  of  the  past  and  the 
prospective  outlook  for  this  coming  season’s  pack. 

Dean  H.  J.  Skinner,  Purdue  University,  gave  a 
resume  of  the  activities  of  the  Institution  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  in  seed  pro¬ 
duction  and  certification,  fertilization,  care  of  crops, 
harvesting  of  crops,  raw  stock,  inspection,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  work  in  detail  of  the  activities  of 
Prof.  Gaylord  and  Prof.  Fraser,  Dr.  Stare,  Dr.  Mc- 
Gillivray,  Dr.  Samson  and  Dr.  Greene. 

Martin  L.  Lang,  State  Food  Drug  Commissioner, 
told  of  the  work  of  his  department  and  their  findings 
of  the  past  season.  His  advice  for  avoidance  of  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced,  was  taken  very  favorably. 

Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  related 
the  work  of  her  department  in  furthering  the  canning 
industry  by  making  available  to  consumer  groups 
authoritive  information  about  canned  foods  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  “This  naturally  has  required  work,  both  in 
the  field  and  at  the  Association’s  headquarters,”  she 
said.  “The  field  contacts  have  included  visits  to 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  extension  groups 
that  are  training  future  home  economics  teachers,  and 
conferences  with  dieticians,  food  writers,  extension 
workers  and  other  professional  workers  in  the  field,” 
she  explained. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  a  wealth  of 
material  that  is  of  interest  to  such  groups.  The 
methods  of  canning,  the  composition  of  the  can  itself, 
and  the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods,  how  to  buy 
and  use  them,  are  all  part  of  the  information  supplied. 
Bulletins  and  leaflets  have  been  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  giving  recipe  material,  menus,  buying  informa¬ 
tion  and  other  aspects  of  the  industry.  Articles  for 
trade  papers,  magazines,  newspapers,  professional 
journals,  and  other  publications  are  continually  pre¬ 
pared  to  further  the  use  of  canned  foods. 

Professor  George  W.  Starr,  Indiana  University, 
spoke  upon  “Prosperity  Through  Price  Fixing  and 
Production  Control.”  Professor  Starr’s  remarks  are 
being  reserved  for  a  later  issue. 

The  subject  “What  is  cost?”  was  very  ably  presented 
by  D.  C.  Wharton,  Auditor  of  the  Ladoga  Canning 
Company.  His  paper  follows: 


“WHAT  IS  COST” 

By  D.  C.  Wharton 

Auditor,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  IndiaTwyolis 

COST  may  be  defined  as  any  payment  or  charge  for  material 
labor,  overhead  or  any  expense  incurred  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  product  to  be  sold.  Cost  accounting  is  a  branch  of 
general  accounting  whereby  the  elements  of  cost  are  calculated 
and  used  as  an  aid  to  more  intelligent  control  over  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  business. 

The  old  established  industries  have  long  since  settled  the 
problems  involved  in  cost  accounting  and  it  is  unusual  indeed 
that  a  great  industry  such  as  the  canning  industry,  is  still 
without  any  well  defined  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting. 

While  some  of  the  more  progressive  canners  have  an  up-to-date 
adequate  system  of  figuring  costs,  there  are  many  who  still 
follow  the  system  of  figuring  costs  as  represented  by  raw 
materials,  cans,  boxes,  labels  and  labor  only,  adding  a  margin 
over  the  total  for  profit.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  canner 
following  this  system  is  losing  money,  and  the  canner  using 
accurate  cost  accounting  methods  can  do  nothing  about  it  except 
to  meet  this  kind  of  competition. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  canner  has  a  general  account¬ 
ing  system  so  I  will  deal  only  with  the  subject  of  cost.  The 
cost  accounting  system  will  be  “tied  into”  the  general  books  by 
means  of  controlling  accounts.  The  first  step  in  the  installation 
of  a  cost  accounting  system  is  to  divide  all  the  elements  of 
cost  into  four  divisions,  direct  manufacturing  cost,  factory 
overhead  expense,  administrative  or  general  overhead  expense 
and  selling  expense.  Under  the  division  of  direct  manufacturing 
cost  will  be  included  the  costs  as  represented  by  seeds  and 
plants,  fertilizer,  green  produce,  cans,  boxes,  labels,  condiments 
and  direct  labor.  The  division  of  factory  overhead  expense 
will  include  indirect  labor,  maintenance,  power,  heat,  light  and 
water,  insurance,  taxes,  crates  and  hampers,  auto  expense,  rents 
or  royalty,  factory  expense,  warehouse  expense,  labeling  and  ; 

shipping  expense,  spoilage  and  depreciation.  Administrative 
or  general  overhead  expense  should  include  officers  and  office 
salaries,  interest,  telephone  and  telegraph,  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
pense,  etc. 

The  division  of  selling  expense  includes  the  items  of  broker-  i 

age  and  commissions,  salesmen’s  salaries,  discount  allowed, 
advertising  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  | 

The  accounts  classified  under  the  four  divisions,  direct  manu¬ 
facturing  cost,  factory  overhead  expense,  administrative  or 
general  overhead  expense  and  selling  expense,  can  be  further 
sub-divided  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  canner. 

I  have  prepared  a  cost  chart  and  explanation  of  the  items 
of  cost  chargeable  to  tbe  accounts  as  classified,  a  copy  of  which 
is  available  to  you  and  may  be  secured  from  Mr.  Rogers. 

Briefly  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  cost  system  which  is 
followed  to  some  extent  by  canners  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  a  cost  accounting  system  will  'insure 
profits,  it  will  however,  when  it  is  necessary  to  sell  below  cost, 
enable  you  to  do  so  with  your  eyes  open. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
draft  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system  and  when  approved  it 
would  be  well  for  every  Indiana  Canner  to  adopt  such  a  system. 

In  closing  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  you  lose  every 
time  you  forget  to  include  an  item  of  expense  in  your  costs. 

The  following  Chart  of  Accounts,  furnished  by  courtesy  of 
Ladoga  Canning  Company,  pertains  only  to  recommended 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


A  Machine  to  Fit  Your 
Every  Need 

•  For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has 
been  our  constant  aim  to  solve 
your  problems  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  the  “leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative  of 
the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line. 
Nearly  every  item  bearing  the 
Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  held. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  complete  line 
of  dependable  canning  machinery 
for  all  food  products.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  Mail 
coupon  below. 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
can  possibly  feed. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  mod¬ 
els.  Has  all  good  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  silkers  plus  a  number  of 
real  improvements. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
round  products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without 
bruising.  Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 


M&S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling 
jobs  than  any  other  machine  built. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position 
to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills 
any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Conner 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc. 
When  line  is  operating  120  cans 
per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treat¬ 
ment,  expelling  much  of  free  air 
contained  in  kernel — flowing  nat¬ 
ural  starch  smoothly,  allowing  fill¬ 
ing  at  high  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  good  vacuum. 


SEND 

FOR 

THIJ* 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalofc 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp.  I 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  I 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123  j 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  Jor  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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classification  of  cost  accounts.  It  is  presumed  that  the  canner 
has  knowledge  of  and  has  already  classified  the  accounts  relating 
to  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  Classification  of  Accounts  (Cost)  can  be  changed,  by 
the  addition  or  elimination  of  accounts,  to  suit  the  needs  of  an 
individual,  partnership  or  corporation  owned  cannery. 

The  Chart  of  Accounts  is  so  arranged  as  to  include  all  of 
the  expense  accounts.  The  classified  accounts  (expense 
accounts)  are  so  numbered  as  to  agree  with  the  numbers  listed 
in  explanation  of  the  items  of  cost  chargeable  to  the  classified 
accounts. 

Schedule  1 — Cost  chart  and  classification  of  accounts. 

Schedule  2 — Explanation  of  items  chargeable  to  cost  accounts 
as  classified  on  Schedule  1. 

COST  CHART— SCHEDULE  1 
DIRECT  MANUFACTURING  COST 

1.  Seed  accounts. 

2.  Green  Produce. 

3.  Fertilizer. 

4.  Cans 

5.  Boxes. 

6.  Labels. 

7.  Condiments. 

8.  Direct  Labor. 

FACTORY  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES 

9.  Indirect  Labor. 

10.  Maintenance. 

11.  Power,  Heat,  Light  and  Water. 

12.  Insurance. 

13.  Taxes. 

14.  Crates  and  Hampers. 

15.  Depreciation. 

16.  Auto  Expense. 

17.  Rental,  Royalty. 

18.  Factory  Expenses. 

19.  Warehousing  Expense. 

20.  Labeling  and  Shipping. 

21.  Spoilage. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 

22.  Officers’  and  Office  Salaries. 

23.  Interest. 

24.  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

25.  Miscellaneous  Expense. 

SELLING  EXPENSE 

26.  Brokerage  or  Commissions. 

27.  Advertising. 

28.  Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Total  Cost. 

DIRECT  MANUFACTURING  COST— SCHEDULE  2 

1.  SEEDS. — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  seeds 
and  bags,  freight,  drayage,  sorting,  cleaning,  etc.  All  sales  of 
seed  should  be  credited  to  this  account.  This  account  to  include 
also  all  items  of  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  or  growing 
of  plants. 

2.  GREEN  PRODUCE — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  raw  material  purchased,  including  any  cost  of  delivery 
to  the  plant. 

3.  FERTILIZER — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the  cost 
of  fertilizer,  including  freight,  drayage  and  handling.  Any 
sales  of  this  item  to  be  credited  to  this  account. 

4.  CANS — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  cans, 
fi-eight,  labor  unloading  and  handling.  Separate  accounts  for 
each  size  can  used  can  be  kept  if  desired. 

5.  BOXES — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  boxes, 
freight  and  handling,  labor  making  up  boxes  and  allowance  for 
waste.  Separate  accounts  for  each  size  box  can  be  kept  if 
desired. 

6.  LABELS — Charge  this  account  with  the  cost  of  labels, 
freight  and  handling  and  allowance  for  waste.  Separate 

•  accounts  for  each  size  label  can  be  kept  if  desired. 


7.  CONDIMENTS — Charge  the  cost  of  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  to 
this  account,  including  freight  and  handling. 

8.  DIRECT  LABOR — This  account  includes  all  labor  involved 
in  receiving,  preparing,  processing  and  storing  in  warehouse  all 
canned  goods.  Wages  paid  to  foremen  during  the  pack  are 
also  chargeable  to  this  account. 

FACTORY  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES 

9.  INDIRECT  LABOR — To  this  account  is  to  be  charged  the 
salary  of  the  factory  superintendent,  fieldman,  night  watchman 
and  other  labor  not  included  in  direct  labor. 

10.  MAINTENANCE — To  this  account  charge  all  expenses 
incident  to  keep  the  plant  in  operating  condition.  New  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  chargeable  to  this  account. 

11.  POWER,  HEAT,  LIGHT  and  WATER— This  account  to 
be  charged  with  the  cost  of  coal,  including  freight  and  unloading 
charges,  electricity  and  water. 

12.  INSURANCE — Charge  to  this  account  all  fire,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  boiler,  tornado,  fidelity  and  crop  insurance. 

13.  TAXES — Charge  to  this  account  all  taxes  paid  on  prop¬ 
erty,  plant  and  equipment  and  personal  property  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business. 

14.  CRATES  AND  HAMPERS — Charge  to  this  account  the 
cost  of  new  crates  and  hampers,  and  cost  of  repairs  to  old 
hampers  and  crates. 

15.  DEPRECIATION — Charge  to  this  account  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  buildings  and  equipment  based  on  rates  you  deem 
adequate  to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  property. 

16.  AUTO  EXPENSE — This  account  to  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  licenses,  repairs  to  autos  and  trucks, 
fire,  theft  and  liability  insurance. 

17.  RENTAL,  ROYALTY — Charge  this  account  with  all 
rental  or  royalty  on  closing  machines  or  other  equipment.  Also 
any  rent  paid  for  buildings  or  grounds  used  in  connection  with 
the  business. 

18.  FACTORY  EXPENSES — This  account  to  be  charged  with 
fieldmen’s  expenses,  expense  of  keeping  factory  in  sanitary 
condition,  farm  implement  repairs  and  any  other  expenses  not 
covered  in  classified  accounts. 

19.  WAREHOUSE  EXPENSES — Charge  to  this  account 
wages  of  warehouse  foremen,  warehouse  labor,  cost  of  paste, 
glue,  stencils  and  ink,  steel  wool,  etc.  Include  also  the  cost 
of  relabeling  canned  goods. 

20.  LABELING  AND  SHIPPING — This  account  covers  the 
cost  of  labeling  and  shipping  canned  goods.  Trucking  charges 
incurred  in  getting  to  freight  cars  should  be  charged  to  this 
account. 

21.  SPOILAGE — Charge  to  this  account  allowance  for  spoil¬ 
age  sufficient  to  cover  allowance  to  customers,  and  swells  de¬ 
veloping  before  shipment.  Would  suggest  an  allowance  of 
V4  of  1%. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 

22.  OFFICERS’  AND  OFFICE  SALARIES— This  account 
includes  all  salaries  paid  to  officers,  managers  and  clerical 
salaries. 

23.  INTEREST — Charge  this  account  with  all  interest  paid 
for  money  borrowed  in  connection  with  business  whether  paid 
or  accrued. 

24.  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH— Includes  cost  of  all 
expense  of  telephone  and  telegraph. 

25.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES— This  account  to  be 
charged  with  expenses  such  as  legal  expense,  audit  fees,  con¬ 
vention  expense,  postage,  office  supplies,  donations,  membership 
dues,  etc. 

SELLING  EXPENSES 

26.  BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSIONS— Charge  this 
account  with  all  brokerage  and  commissions  on  account  of  goods 
sold. 

27.  ADVERTISING — Charge  all  expenses  of  advertising  to 
this  account. 

28.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSE — This  account  to  be 
charged  with  salesmen’s  salaries  and  expenses,  cost  of  salesmen’s 
salaries  and  expenses,  cost  of  samples,  including  express  or  post¬ 
age,  and  other  items  of  expense  chargeable  to  sales. 
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SEEDS 


Do  you  need  any 
of  the  following  ? 


Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 
Short  Prolific  Pickle  Squash 

Tender  Green  Beans  Pumpkin 

Full  Measure  Beans  Bloomsdale  Spinach 

or  other  seeds  for  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  planting?  If  so,  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1 784 


*784 


151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lwluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  barticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sola  Aganta  for  Canada 


PATENTED 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  spoke  of 
“The  Washington  Situation”  and  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  address,  with  a  cross  section  of 
the  legislation  as  it  now  appears  and  applies  to  the 
canning  situation.  His  talk  was  delivered  in  his 
inimitable  pleasing  style,  and  was  much  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  by  the  large  attendance. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Postle  remarked  upon  the  1934  tomato  pulp 
situation  in  Indiana  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
was  very  informative  and  helpful  to  those  present. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  Convention  was  the  dis¬ 
cussion  following  the  review  of  the  tomato  pulp  situa¬ 
tion  as  presented  by  Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  Director 
of  the  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  Dr.  Harrison’s  remarks  follow : 

REMARKS  ON  1934  TOMATO  PULP  SITUATION  IN 
INDIANA 

Dr.  William  H.  Harrison 

Director,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 

Among  those  interested  it  is  a  matter  of  rather  common 
knowledge  that  there  was  considerable  tomato  pulp  made 
last  year  that  resulted  in  federal  seizures. 

The  1934  tomato  crop  was  a  difficult  one  to  handle.  Errors  in 
judgment  were  made  in  handling  it,  among  which  the  more 
common  seems  to  be  those  relating  to  mold  count. 

It  appears  that  using  “mold  count  figures”  as  an  accurate 
measuring  stick  for  determining  the  required  degree  of  sorting 
was  a  serious  error  rather  commonly  made.  The  Howard  mold 
count  method  while  regrettably  short  of  an  ideal  commercially 
practicable  test  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  but  is  of  value 
only  when  intelligently  used..  Its  good  points  as  well  as  its 
weak  ones  must  be  understood  and  the  method  applied  accord¬ 
ingly.  To  do  this  it  is  of  value  to  know  the  history  of  the  test. 

Some  time  prior  to  1911,  Dr.  Howard  made  a  study  of  tomato 
catsup  and  found  that  made  from  100  per  cent  sound  tomatoes 
contained  practically  no  mold,  whereas  that  made  from  poor 
stock  was  high  in  mold  Accordingly  he  developed  a  method 
which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  used  for  differentiating  between 
pulp  or  catsup  made  from  properly  sorted  tomatoes  and  that 
made  from  tomatoes  which  contained  too  much  questionable 
or  decayed  material.  In  doing  this,  it  was  found  that  not  only 
did  a  very  specific  procedure  have  to  be  employed,  but  that 
those  making  the  counts  had  to  be  carefully  trained  before  they 
could  accurately  do  so.  Further,  it  was  found  that  constant 
practice  of  the  method  is  an  essential  to  accuracy. 

Circular  No.  68  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  “Tomato  Ketchup  Under  the  Mic¬ 
roscope:  with  Practical  Suggestions  to  Insure  a  Cleanly 
Product,”  by  Dr.  Howard,  was  issued  in  February,  1911.  In 
this  publication  he  points  out  that  under  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  tomato  pulp  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  con¬ 
sists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  decomposed  vegetable  substance, 
and  that  a  high  mold  count  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  tomatoes 
bearing  more  or  less  decayed  tissue  were  used  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  subsequent  publications  he  tabulates  the  mold  counts 
found  by  him  and  Stephenson  in  a  goodly  number  of  tomato 
products  made  under  varying  commercial  conditions. 

It  was  not  until  somewhat  later  that  the  serious  faults  of 
the  method  from  a  commercial  standpoint  were  generally 
realized.  It  was  observed  that  those  not  trained  in  the  method 
in  a  specific  manner  could  not  check  each  other’s  results.  A 
specific  method  of  training  was  then  evolved  and  this  led  to 
more  consistent  results  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  received 
their  training  in  the  specified  manner. 

The  best  trained  analysts  are  those  who  have  received  their 
training  under  Dr.  Howard’s  supervision.  The  next  best  train¬ 
ing  is  that  under  an  analyst  who  has  been  found  qualified  by 
Dr.  Howard.  More  indirect  training  leads  to  less  accuracy. 


until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  results  of  the  analyst  may 
be  worse  than  useless  because  they  may  be  misleading  to  such 
degree  that  they  give  the  manufacturer  an  erroneous  sense  of 
safety  when  actually  the  pulp  would  be  illegal  if  it  were  shipped 
interstate. 

We  know  of  erroneous  results  of  plant  technicians  and  also 
commercial  analysts  which  were  grossly  inaccurate  and  which 
undoubtedly  led  the  manufacturer  into  trouble. 

It  has  been  contended  that  mold  counts  are  not  needed  by  pulp 
manufacturers  if  they  exercise  proper  care  in  sorting,  washing, 
and  trimming  of  the  tomatoes.  This  is  true.  However,  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  experienced  pulp  or  catsup  manufacturer 
who  would  attempt  to  operate  without  the  guidance  of  mold 
counts.  It  would  be  commercially  impracticable.  Mold  counts 
are,  therefore,  obligatory  as  guides  on  the  efficiency  of  plant 
operations. 

How  are  counts  dependable  upon  for  that  purpose  secured? 
Obviously  the  systems  employed  in  the  past  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Each  has  had  some  weakness.  Experience  has 
shown  that  no  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  information  is 
adequate  unless  the  plant  superintendent  can  rapidly  obtain 
the  mold  counts  resulting  from  any  questionable  operation  or 
on  any  suspected  lot  of  material.  This  usually  requires  that 
the  analyst  be  stationed  at  the  plant. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  results  of  the  analyst  must  be 
dependable  and  accuracy  is  the  result  of  proper  training  and 
necessary  practice.  The  procedure  of  the  analyst  must  be 
standardized  and  kept  standardized.  It  is  believed  that  the 
following  plan  will  accomplish  this: 

Arrangements  should  be  made  with  Purdue  University  or 
some  similar  agency  to  instruct  all  analysts  in  a  manner 
approved  by  Dr.  Howard.  The  selection  of  the  analyst  could 
be  left  with  those  by  whom  they  are  employed.  After  being 
trained  in  all  the  details  of  the  test  and  having  passed  an 
adequate  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  analyst 
would  be  given  a  certificate  stating  in  effect  that  he  had  been 
adequately  trained  and  upon  examination  had  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  make  accurate  mold  counts  by  means  of  the  Howard 
method.  This  certificate  would  qualify  the  analyst  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

When  starting  to  work  and  during  the  course  of  each  week 
thereafter,  he  would  request  of  and  receive  from  the  central 
agency  not  less  than  two  samples  of  tomato  pulp  which  he 
would  count  and  report  his  findings  to  the  agency.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  results,  the  agency  would  report  to  the  analyst 
with  copy  to  his  employer,  whether  or  not  the  samples  had  been 
properly  counted.  If  the  results  were  erroneous  the  analyst 
would  then  be  required  to  take  such  additional  training  as  may 
be  necessary  to  re-establish  his  qualification. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  as  here 
suggested,  as  well  as  considering  any  plan  for  the  training  of 
analysts  and  use  of  their  results,  it  must  be  appreciated  that 
the  analyst  and  also  results  obtained  by  him  can  have  no  official 
status  and  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  pulp  necessarily 
assumes  full  responsibility  as  to  wffiether  or  not  it  is  legal  for 
interstate  shipment.  The  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to 
be  reasonably  assured  of  the  adequacy  of  the  training  of  the 
analyst  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

I  have  suggested  Purdue  University  as  the  central  training 
agency  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are.  there  would  be 
ample  material  and  equipment  available  for  training  a  relatively 
large  number  of  technicians,  and  among  the  faculty  should  be 
found  one  or  more  who  could  be  readily  qualified  as  instructors. 
It  is  probable  that  some  other  organization  might  be  equally 
competent  and  satisfactory  as  a  central  agency. 

With  respect  to  candidates  for  training  in  mold  count  work, 
it  should  be  appreciated  that,  as  with  any  other  type  of  work, 
not  all  are  adaptable  to  it.  Candidates  should  be  selected  under 
the  guidance  of  those  in  charge  of  the  instruction.  Good  eye¬ 
sight  is  essential.  Only  those  candidates  whose  vision  is 
approved  by  a  competent  oculist  should  be  trained  to  do  Howard 
mold  count  work.  Previous  scientific  training,  while  desirable, 
is  not  a  necessity  as  any  high  school  graduate  has  had  sufficient 
fundamental  training  for  the  work.  It  is  more  important  that 
the  candidate  be  temperamentally  suitable.  In  this  respect,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  women  are  preferable  to  men. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mold  count  work  is  necessarily 
slow  and  tedious  and  cannot  be  rushed  without  sacrifice  of 
accuracy.  Do  not  encourage  or  demand  that  an  analyst  report 
on  a  larger  number  of  samples  than  can  be  properly  examined  in 
the  time  available.  This  leads  to  sloppy  results  and  destroys 
the  value  of  them.  The  analyst  should  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  value  of  dependable  results.  It  requires  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  to  make  and  properly  count  a  slide.  The  number  of 
slides  counted  per  sample  should  rest  entirely  with  the  analyst. 

A  single  sample  will  suffice  where  the  mold  count  is  exceptionally 
high  or  exceptionally  low.  With  borderline  samples,  however,  a 
rather  large  number  of  slides  must  be  counted,  and  this  requires 
time.  The  analyst  should  be  supplied  with  good  equipment 
(makeshift  apparatus  will  not  do)  and  a  desirable  place  in 
which  to  work. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  mold  counts  serve  as  guides  to 
plant  operations  particularly  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  material  entering  the  pulper. 

It  is  regrettable  that  although  the  Indiana  food  laws  as  well 
as  those  of  most  other  states  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  grower 
to  the  canner  of  all  tomatoes  which  are  the  primary  cause  of 
all  illegal  pulp,  no  practicable  means  has  yet  been  found  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  this  respect.  It  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  protect 
himself.  There  are  several  ways  this  can  be  done,  and  their 
practicability  has  been  demonstrated  by  extensive  application. 
Careful  sampling,  rigid  grading,  and  equitable  docking,  with 
the  grower  compelled  to  haul  back  all  unfit  tomatoes,  has  done 
and  will  do  the  trick.  It  is  preferable  and  far  less  expensive'  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  on  field  work  and  on  receiving 
operations  than  to  lose  it  on  the  seized  pulp. 

Peeling  stock  is  but  another  chapter  of  the  same  book.  When 
it  can  be  used  and  when  not  rests  with  the  judgment  of  the 
operator.  Mold  counts  will  assist  him  in  reaching  a  decision. 
If  in  doubt,  he  should  not  use  this  material. 

Mold  counts  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in  plant  operations 
unless  the  operator  appreciates  their  limitations.  Bulletins  Nos. 
569  and  581  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
of  value  to  those  interested.  In  the  latter  publication  will  be 
found  much  data  of  practical  interest.  The  operator  should 
also  have  and  carefully  study  National  Canners  Association 
Research  Laboratories  Bulletin  27L,  “Tomato  Products.”  The 
operator  should  also  obtain  first-hand  information  as  to  the 
mold  counts  which  characterize  pulp  made  from  the  different 
types  of  raw  stock  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  normal 
variations  in  mold  counts  as  obtained  on  the  same  sample  by 
several  different  analysts.  The  following  illustration  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  may  be  expected: 

Duplicate  cans  from  fifteen  different  batches  of  pulp  as 
indicated  by  the  codes  on  the  cans  were  given  to  two  analysts 
working  independently  and  with  different  equipment.  The 
training  and  experience  of  one  was  somewhat  better  than  the 
other.  A  short  time  previously,  however,  it  had  been  found 
that  these  analysts  were  checking  each  other  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  counts  of  one  analyst  averaged  72 
with  a  maximum  of  82  and  a  minimum  of  63.  The  other  analyst 
averaged  49,  with  a  maximum  of  64  and  a  minimum  of  38. 
Such  results,  while  definitely  indicating  the  pulp  is  in  excess  of 
that  legal  for  interstate  shipment,  are  nevertheless  most  unsatis¬ 
factory.  These  results,  however,  properlv  represent  the  degree 
of  accuracy  of  many  of  the  mold  count  figures  used  in  Indiana 
last  year  and  rather  definitely  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  training  of  the  analysts  and  checking  of 
their  results  so  that  accuracy  can  be  maintained. 

Dr.  Harrison’s  suggestions  were  acted  upon  favor¬ 
ably  at  this  meeting,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Purdue  University,  together  with  a  group  selected  by 
Dean  Skinner  to  work  out  a  plan  for  instructions  in 
checking  of  the  persons  who  will  have  charge  of  tomato 
products  analysis  for  the  1935  pack. 

The  Association  hopes  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Department,  to  ascertain 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  products 
marketed  by  Indiana  canners  in  1935. 
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Too  Many  Poor  Peas  Spoil  the  Profits 

Growers  Determine  Crop  Quality  as  Much  or  More  Than  The  Canner 

By  H.  R.  Burr, 

Executive  Secretary^  Wisconsin  Canners^  Association 


The  pea  canning  industry  of  Wisconsin  has  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years  into  one  of  the 
State’s  leading  lines  of  manufactured  food  com¬ 
modities.  The  State  produces  annually  about  7,500,000 
cases  of  canned  peas  that  are  grown  from  about  105,- 
000  acres  of  Wisconsin  farm  land.  This  volume  of 
canned  peas  represents  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  this  food  commodity  for  the 
entire  United  States.  A  combination  of  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  has  made  this  possible  and  has  also 
resulted  in  Wisconsin  canned  peas  being  recognized 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  United  States  as  having 
superior  quality.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grower 
of  this  crop,  the  industry  not  only  offers  a  market  for 
a  quick  and  profitable  cash  return,  but  also  a  source  of 
feed  and  fertilizing  elements  resulting  from  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  use  of  the  pea  vine  silage. 

The  growing  of  this  crop  has  obtained  such  wide 
recognition  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  Wis¬ 
consin  farmers  that  considerable  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  by  the  canning  companies  in  holding  the 
production  of  this  crop  down  to  a  basis  where  the 
manufactured  product  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit. 

A  certain  amount  of  carelessness  has  crept  into  the 
methods  pursued  in  seeding  and  harvesting  peas  that 
has  a  very  definite  re-action  in  the  reduction  of  quality 
when  the  final  manufactured  product  is  offered  for  sale 
or  consumption. 

Peas  are  essentially  a  garden  crop.  Originally  they 
were  planted  in  rows  and  given  the  same  cultivation 
that  other  garden  crops  require.  For  canning  pur¬ 
poses,  the  seed  is  planted  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
grain  drill  and  oftentimes  very  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  or  those  factors  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  general  attention  as  to  the  germination  of 
seed  that  insure  the  highest  possible  degree  of  quality. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  canner 
has  in  offering  his  goods  to  the  prospective  buyer  is 
the  fact  that  a  can  may  contain  upon  inspection  a 
few  hard  or  yellow  peas.  This  condition  invariably 
results  in  the  entire  offering  being  rejected  or  the 
final  sale  being  made  on  a  much  lower  price  scale. 
Good  peas  are  mixed  with  poor  peas.  Green,  fresh, 
succulent  peas  are  mixed  with  hard,  over-ripe  peas, 
and  when  this  condition  is  evident  upon  opening  the 
can,  the  quality  is  invariably  graded  down. 

A  great  deal  of  this  difficulty  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  proper  observation  of  a  few  fundamental  details 


in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  of  the  seed. 
In  order  that  the  majority  of  the  crop  may  reach  the 
same  degree  of  maturity  at  harvest  time,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  germination  of  the  seed  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  This  means  that  the  depth  of 
seeding  should  be  reasonably  uniform  and  this  can  only 
be  realized  when  the  drill  is  set  at  the  proper  depth  and 
the  character  of  the  seed  bed  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  processes  of  germination  and  early  growth  set  in 
at  about  the  same  time  throughout  the  entire  field. 

UNIFORM  SEEDING  IMPORTANT 

Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  plant  peas  on 
a  field  of  any  size  in  which  the  soil  characteristics  are 
absolutely  uniform  throughout.  On  general  principles, 
however,  the  larger  the  field  being  harvested,  the  more 
uniform  will  be  the  character  of  the  manufactured 
product.  A  large  number  of  small  fields  being  har¬ 
vested  on  the  same  day  will  invariably  result  in  a 
mixture  of  peas  of  different  degrees  of  maturity.  The 
seed  bed  for  this  crop  should  be  given  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  at  a  good  depth,  the  surface  should  be  free  from 
lumps  and  be  reasonably  level.  Dead  furrows  and 
depressions  should  be  filled  up  and  leveled  off.  The 
depth  of  planting  in  the  field  should  be  carefully 
observed  and  all  details  that  will  assist  in  the  uniform 
germination  of  the  seed  should  be  carefully  checked 
over  and  watched. 

At  harvest  time,  if  there  are  high  spots,  holes  or 
depressions  in  the  field,  or  spots  where  blight  or 
disease  have  crept  in,  these  areas  should  be  harvested 
from  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  as  a  few  bunches  of 
ripe,  over-mature  peas  may  injure  the  entire  day’s  run 
at  the  factory. 

Many  growers,  fieldmen,  and  in  some  instances  the 
canners  themselves,  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  just 
because  peas  are  planted  with  a  grain  drill,  cut  with 
a  mower,  and  handled  with  a  pitch-fork  or  hay  loader, 
that  carelessness  in  these  methods  is  allowable.  The 
greatest  possible  value  of  canned  peas  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  cut,  harvested  and  in  the  can 
within  a  few  hours  from  the  time  that  they  are  hauled 
out  of  the  field.  Any  factor  that  tends  to  delay  this 
rapid  movement  of  the  product  from  field  to  factory 
reduces  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  from  canning  those  peas 
that  are  cut  from  a  field  of  uniform  growth  and 
maturity,  rushed  to  the  viner  station  in  the  shortest 
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possible  len^h  of  time,  vined  and  run  through  the 
canning  process  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

DELAY  AT  HARVEST  IS  HARMFUL 

Peas  that  are  cut  and  allowed  to  lay  out  in  the  field 
for  several  hours  before  hauling  to  the  viner  station, 
lose  their  flavor  and  no  factor  of  the  canning  process 
can  correct  the  damage  done  by  this  method  of 
handling. 

Peas  that  are  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  viner 
station  after  vining,  sour  very  readily,  lose  their 
flavor,  and  regardless  of  how  good  and  palatable  they 
might  have  been  when  cut,  the  final  product  in  the 
can  will  be  of  low  grade. 

Peas  are  bought  from  the  growers  at  so  much  a 
pound  for  the  various  grades  and  sizes,  and  also  on 
a  flat  rate  basis  at  a  fixed  price  per  pound  for  the 
entire  crop.  Both  methods  of  purchase  have  their 
strong  points,  but  generally  speaking,  I  think  that  the 
method  of  buying  on  a  graded  basis  is  superior  and 
most  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  price 
that  the  grower  receives  for  his  crop,  however,  is 
eventually  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  and  the  canner  can  only  sell  at  profit¬ 
able  prices  when  the  quality  in  the  can  is  of  the  finest. 

The  grower  can  assist  the  canner  greatly  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  return  for  his  product  by 
observing  a  greater  degree  of  care  and  supervision  at 
planting  time  in  order  that  the  entire  field  will  show 
a  uniform  germination  and  growth. 

If  the  prevailing  prices  to  the  growers  are  to  be 
maintained  and  this  industry  allowed  to  continue  on 
its  present  basis  in  Wisconsin,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  details  of  the  field  operation  in  order  to 
insure  the  highest  possible  degree  of  quality  and 
uniformity  in  the  can. 

St  St 

SCRIP  PROVISIONS  OF  RETAIL  CODES 
INDEFINITELY  STAYED 

HE  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  today 
announced  a  stay  of  the  provisions  of  the  codes 
for  the  retail  jewelry  trade  relating  to  scrip, 
subject  to  further  order. 

When  the  codes  were  approved  the  scrip  provisions 
were  stayed  for  definite  periods,  and  the  stays  ex¬ 
tended  from  time  to  time  for  additional  stated  periods. 

A  committee  appointed  to  study  the  scrip  problem 
recommended  that  a  solution  be  sought  through  codes 
for  industries  in  which  it  is  common  practice  to  issue 
scrip  in  wage  payments,  as  well  as  through  codes  for 
the  retail  trades.  The  committee  specifically  recom¬ 
mended  that  employers  in  those  industries  be  required 
to  pay  wages  in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

In  granting  the  stays  of  the  scrip  provisions  in  the 
retail  codes,  the  Administration  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  requesting  changes  in  the  codes  for  the  so-called 
basic  producing  industries  issuing  scrip  as  the^  come 
up  for  revision. 


INTENDED  CONTRACT  ACREAGE  OF  CABBAGE 
FOR  KRAUT 
1935  With  Comparisons 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25,  1935. 

ORTY-TWO  kraut  packers,  reporting  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  acreage  they 
intend  to  contract  or  plant  for  the  1935  season, 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  decrease  in 
that  portion  of  the  total  kraut  acreage  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  contracts  or  the  firms’  own  plantings.  New 
York  packers  are  contemplating  a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent  in  their  contract  or  firm  plantings;  Ohio  and 
Michigan  packers,  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent ;  Wisconsin 
packers,  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent;  and  Indiana,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  6  per  cent.  Most  other  States  show  lesser 
decreases  or  no  reduction  at  all. 

The  42  packers  reporting  had  about  63  per  cent  of 
the  contract  kraut  acreage  in  1934,  and  also  purchased 
tonnage  from  considerable  portion  of  the  open-market 
acreage  that  is  included  in  the  total  for  kraut  manu¬ 
facture.  If  the  plans  of  these  42  packers  are  typical 
of  the  present  intentions  of  all  kraut  packers  who  con¬ 
tract  or  plant,  they  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  con¬ 
tract  acreage  of  10,130  in  1935,  compared  with  12,630 
acres  under  contract  in  1934,  8,250  in  1933,  10,830  in 
1932,  and  12,880  in  1931. 

No  information  is  available  regarding  the  probable 
tonnage  that  packers  will  purchase  in  1935  from  acre¬ 
age  not  under  contract.  This  open-market  acreage  rep¬ 
resents  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  utilized  for 
kraut  manufacture  each  year,  ranging  from  about  one- 
third  in  1931  and  1932  to  one-half  in  1933  and  almlpst 
one-half  in  1934.  Within  these  limits,  and  on  the  basis 
of  an  indicated  contract  acreage  of  10,000,  the  1935 
open-market  acreage  could  range  between  5,000  and 
10,000  acres.  Some  approximation  of  the  probable  acre¬ 
age  from  which  open-market  purchases  will  be  made  in 
1935,  can  be  shown  in  the  July  report  when  packers 
will  be  in  better  position  to  judge  their  total  require¬ 
ments  for  the  1935  pack. 

ACREAGE  OF  CABBAGE  HARVESTED  FOR  KRAUT, 
1931-34 
CONTRACT 
(including  packers’ 

own  plantings)  OPEN-MARKET  TOTAL 


YEAR  Acres  Acres  Acres 

1931  .  12,880  6,330  19,210 

1932  .  10,830  5,330  16,160 

1933  .  8,250  8,190  16,440 

1934  .  12,630  11,430  24,060 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  issue  for  April  29th  we  read  in  comments  on  the 
New  York  Market,  “Notwithstanding  reports  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  in  some  of  the  principal 
canning  sections  of  the  country,  the  market  has  failed 
to  develop  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  real  rally,  and 
buyers  continue  to  display  bearish  views  on  the  market 
outlook.”  Our  Chicago  reporter  says  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Canning  Trade,  “The  past  week’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  light  stocks  of 
canned  foods  are  being  held  generally  by  both  the 
jobbing,  chain  and  retail  trade.  In  the  very  face  of 
this  condition  and  with  hopeful  prospects  for  business 
activity  during  the  coming  eight  months,  competition 
in  canned  foods  seems  to  have  developed  severe  in¬ 
tensity  of  late.” 

Truer  words  were  never  written,  prospects  for  profit 
in  the  sale  of  the  1935  pack  are  waning  rapidly.  Are 
you  doing  your  share  to  remove  your  pack  from  the 
mass  of  competition  which  always  drags  prices  down¬ 
ward  until  weather  and  crop  conditions  confirm  or 
reject  trends  in  price  setting? 

A  wholesale  buyer  showed  me  an  interesting  letter 
the  other  day  which  indicates  what  some  thinking  men 
are  doing  toward  eliminating  uncertainty  in  the  profit¬ 
able  marketing  of  their  packs.  Possibly  you  may  take 
a  lesson  from  this.  An  old,  well  established  canner 
with  an  interstate  reputation  for  quality  merchandise 
priced  fairly  and  well  labeled  has  communicated  with 
each  of  his  principal  buyers  this  spring  and  enclosed 
a  label  from  his  product  as  it  is  labeled  at  present  and 
another  label  gotten  up  by  an  artist  in  the  production 
of  sales  compelling  labels  for  the  canned  food  industry. 
The  canner  frankly  asked  for  comments  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  need  for  changing  from  his  present  label 
to  the  one  represented  by  the  sample  mailed  or  handed 
each  buyer.  The  buyers  in  each  case  were  flattered, 
thinking  ones  gave  freely  of  their  advice  to  the  canner 
and  as  a  result  he  will  soon  be  on  the  market  with  a 
label  refinement  and  improvement  which  will  keep  his 
product  in  the  forefront  of  demand. 

Some  time  ago  this  department  suggested  that  can- 
ners  adopt  just  this  procedure  when  thinking  of  re¬ 
designing  a  label  and  you  may  be  sure  the  writer  was 
pleased  that  at  least  one  leading  canner  in  the  Middle 
West  either  acted  on  his  suggestion  or  else  acted  along 
identical  lines  of  thought.  Continued  request  of  our 


publication  that  we  analyze  present  labels  encourages 
us  in  believing  canners  in  the  main  are  becoming  more 
and  more  label  conscious  to  the  benefit  of  the  sales  of 
canned  foods  as  a  whole. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  matter  of  better  labels 
I  want  to  make  one  thought  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
I  stress  again  and  again  the  importance  of  one  funda¬ 
mental  procedure  in  preparing  a  good,  sales  building 
label.  Look  at  a  can  of  Campbell’s  Soup,  the  leading 
seller  in  the  market  for  years.  Examine  a  can  of  Del 
Maize  Niblets,  the  outstanding  specialty  in  canned 
corn.  Go  over  again  as  I  have  asked  you  to,  the  shelves 
of  any  good  retail  grocer  and  look  at  his  cereals,  one 
by  one.  In  every  instance  you  will  note  at  once  that 
the  product  name  stands  out  above  all  else  on  the  label. 
SOUP,  on  the  Campbell  label,  NIBLETS  on  the  corn 
and  CORNFLAKES,  WHEAT,  etc.,  all  strike  your  eye 
first  whenever  you  look  at  any  of  the  foregoing  labels. 

Sound  psychology  is  behind  this  arrangement  of 
type  matter  on  labels  and  packages.  A  housewife  goes 
into  her  favorite  market  not  looking  for  Whoosits 
Corn  or  peas  but  intent  on  securing  supplies  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  balanced  meals.  Usually  she 
selects  her  meat  for  the  principal  meal  which  she  is 
planning  and  then  builds  a  menu  around  this  major 
expenditure.  While  doing  this  she  does  not  think  of 
the  packer’s  label  on  a  line  of  canned  foods  but  instead 
her  mind  invariably  turns  to  some  item  the  addition 
of  which  to  her  planned  menu  will  please  her  family  or 
guests.  Corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  canned  peaches,  pine¬ 
apple  are  some  of  the  things  she  feels  will  balance  her 
menu  and  help  provide  an  attractive  meal.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  all  family  shopping  for  food  is  usually  done 
on  the  week-end,  grocers  are  not  able  to  carry  enough 
help  through  the  week  to  enable  them  to  give  the  best 
of  trained  service  to  this  rush  of  buyers  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  As  a  consequence  many  housewives  find 
themselves  compelled  to  wait  their  turn  for  service  and 
then  to  accept  the  sales  eiforts  of  extra  help,  often  but 
poorly  trained  in  the  finer  arts  of  retail  selling.  In 
every  such  instance  the  shopper  looks  over  stocks  on 
shelves  and  displayed  and  mentally  makes  her  selection 
while  waiting  for  the  services  of  a  clerk.  In  each  case 
she  is  assisted  in  her  choice  by  all  manufacturers  who 
provide  for  her  a  label  on  their  product  which  readily 
identifies  itself  as  being  on  a  product  she  considers 
purchasing. 
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Corporate  and  national  voluntary  chains  are  often 
the  worst  offenders  in  making  their  trademark  name 
most  prominent  on  the  label  of  their  product.  It  is  not 
possible  to  censure  them  severely  for  this  because  after 
all,  they  feel  expenditures  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
advertising  their  private  label  warrants  their  attempts 
to  make  it  outstanding  but  second  thought  on  their 
part  should  convince  them  the  goods  are  no  display 
in  their  stores,  housewives  have  been  led  to  look  for 
private  labels  in  their  stores,  and  that  after  all  what 
the  housewife  wants  first  is  to  be  assured  she  will  be 
able  to  get  the  product  she  wants  and  then  she  is 
willing  to  consider  the  particular  label  under  which 
she  will  buy  the  needed  goods. 

In  your  own  labels,  marketed  by  you  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  consumer  demand  for  your  products 
you  have  no  excuse  for  disregarding  the  dictates  of 
Mrs.  Public.  You  should  have  labels  designed  which 
will  be  most  helpful  to  her  in  her  weekly  marketing. 
Supply  such  labels  and  the  sales  response  will  be  such 
you  will  have  no  reluctance  in  admitting  your  trade¬ 
mark  and  canning  name  will  be  long  enough  remem¬ 
bered  and  quickly  enough  recognized.  In  your  sales 
talks  with  private  label  buyers,  if  your  own  labels  are 
correctly  designed  and  attractively  gotten  up  you  will 
be  able  to  convince  your  wholesale  distributors  they 
too  should  improve  their  labels  for  the  convenience  of 
housewives. 

The  second  principal  thought  while  getting  up  your 
new  label  should  be  that  the  use  of  your  product  should 
be  pictured  on  the  principal  panel  of  the  label  if  at  all 
possible  and  it  usually  is.  It’s  silly  to  be  content  with 
showing  a  pineapple  on  the  label  of  a  can  containing 
pineapple  tidbits,  Campbell  has  been  showing  for  land 
knows  how  long  a  replica  of  a  Gold  Medal  dated  1900 
on  the  front  of  their  label.  In  the  first  instance  a  dish 
of  pineapple  tidbits  in  front  of  the  pineapple  would 
add  materially  to  the  sales  compelling  value  of  it  and 
Campbell  might  well  show  a  steaming  bowl  of  soup 
on  their  label  instead  of  the  outdated  reproduction  of 
the  Gold  Medal  obtained  thirty-five  years  ago  in 
France. 


GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  INTENDED  ACREAGE 

1935  With  Comparisons 

By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Crop 
Reporting  Board 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  from  28  representative  packers  of  green 
lima  beans,  giving  acreage  which  these  firms  in¬ 
tend  to  contract  or  plant  in  1935,  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12.7  per  cent  over  that  planted  in  1934.  The 
28  reporting  firms  grew  or  contracted  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  acreage  estimated  for  1934. 

Should  changes  in  total  acreage  be  made  in  line  with 
these  indications,  a  total  of  28,210  acres  would  be 
planted  in  1935  compared  with  25,040  in  1934,  17,460 
acres  in  1933,  17,930  in  1932,  29,740  acres  in  1931, 
and  with  a  peak  of  33,780  acres  in  1930. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  States,  the 
total  acreages  which  would  result  if  changes  are  made 
in  line  with  late  April  reports  from  packers  to  con¬ 
tract  and  plant  acreage  in  1935.  As  these  planned 
acreages  may  be  modified  before  plantings  are  actually 
made,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of 
planted  acreage  for  the  coming  season.  The  acreage 
finally  planted  in  1935  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
present  indications,  depending  upon  further  adjust¬ 
ments  which  packers  and  growers  may  make  in  their 
plans  between  now  and  planting  time. 

INTENDED 

PLANTED  ACREAGE  IN  1935 


1934 

As  % 

in- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Revised 

of  1934 

dicated 

STATE 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pet. 

Acres 

New  Jersey  . 

...  1,950 

1,450 

1,250 

1,600 

2,100  1 

1 

Delaware  . 

...10,600 

8,400 

4,000 

4,200 

7,400  1 

f 

>  111.6 

20,300 

Maryland  . 

...  4,270 

3,900 

2,300 

2,300 

3,200  / 

Virginia  . 

...  4,480 

6,340 

5,600 

6,350 

6,500  j 

1 

Ohio  . 

..  1,620 

2,020 

* 

* 

600  ■] 

1 

Michigan  . 

..  6,030 

4,360 

1,780 

1,100 

2,900  * 

1  97.1 

3,400 

Minnesota  . 

..  970 

600 

* 

* 

*  J 

1 

Other  States*  . 

..  3,960 

3,670 

3,000 

2,910 

3,340 

136.0 

4,610 

Total  All  States... 

..33,780 

29,740 

17,930 

17,460 

25,040 

112.7 

28,210 

As  to  color  scheme,  let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide!  Practice  and  good  taste  should  indicate  the 
color  preference  on  which  you  are  to  finally  decide. 
Look  out  only  for  any  inclination  on  your  part  to  in¬ 
clude  any  large  amount  of  black  in  your  color  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  color  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
best  presentation  of  food  stuffs  in  cans.  If  you  have 
not  particularly  set  your  mind  on  any  combination  of 
colors,  leave  as  much  open  space  as  possible  to  white 
in  the  background  of  the  label  and  you  won’t  go  far 
wrong. 

After  reading  this  article,  if  any  reader  wants  to 
have  their  labels  analyzed  without  obligation  and  with¬ 
out  discussion  in  this  column,  send  us  duplicates,  care 
of  this  column  and  we’ll  give  you  our  advice  direct  to 
your  office.  No  obligation  of  course,  it’s  a  part  of  the 
service  The  Canning  Trade  is  anxious  to  render  to 
the  canning  industry  as  a  whole.  This  department  is 
yours,  the  more  you  use  it  the  better  we  like  it  I 


•  “Other  States”  include  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
for  certain  years,  Minnesota  and  Ohio. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


LEHMANN 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET 
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1934  Bean  trial  grounds  on  dry  land  in  Northern  Idaho 

CANNERS’  STRAINS  OF 

BEANS 

Our  Bean  strains  are  started  from  single 
plants  grown  on  dry  land  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  most  seed  borne  diseases. 
They  are  increased  on  irrigated  land  for 
shipment  to  the  trade.  Write  for  prices  on 
special  canner  strains. 

Oar  Seeds  Grow  Friends 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Company 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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Preliminary  Experiments  on  Control  of  The 
Pea  Aphid  in  the  Northwest 

By  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  writer  was  called  to  the  State  of  Washington 
in  the  middle  of  July,  1934,  to  investigate  a  severe 
outbreak  of  the  pea  aphid  on  peas  grown  for  seed 
and  canning  purposes,  an  investigation  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  Blue  Mountain  Canneries, 
Inc. 

It  is  estimated  that  150,000  acres  of  seed  peas,  field 
or  commercial  peas,  and  canning  peas  were  grown  in 
Washington,  northern  Oregon,  northern  Idaho  and 
western  Montana  during  1934.  Several  canning  fac¬ 
tories  to  pack  green  peas  have  recently  been  built  in 
Washington  in  sections  formerly  devoted  entirely  to  the 
growing  of  seed  peas. 

Reports  from  seedsmen,  canners,  and  commercial 
pea  growers  made  it  evident  that  in  1934  the  pea  aphid 
was  present  in  damaging  numbers  throughout  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  pea-growing  sections  just  mentioned,  and 
the  infestation  in  certain  sections  was  so  severe  that 
great  losses  were  sustained.  It  was  not  possible  in  the 
three  weeks  the  writer  was  in  the  Northwest  to  in¬ 
vestigate  personally  a  very  large  portion  of  this  terri¬ 
tory.  However,  every  field  of  peas  visited  in  the 
territory  between  Athena,  Oregon,  and  Moscow,  Idaho, 
either  was  infested  or  showed  evidences  of  having  been 
infested  by  the  aphid.  An  intensive  study  was 
made  of  approximately  15,000  acres  of  peas  grown  for 
seed  and  canning  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton 
in  eastern  Washington,  and  the  information  given  in 
this  paper  refers  almost  entirely  to  this  locality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dayton  peas  are  grown  on  “moun¬ 
tains,”  which  are  in  reality  rounded  or  flat-topped  hills 
2,500  to  4,000  feet  high,  intersected  by  deep,  narrow 
valleys  about  1,600  feet  above  sea  level.  These  moun¬ 
tains  are  not  wooded,  but  are  adjacent  to  the  heavily 
wooded  Blue  Mountain  range  extending  from  northern 
Oregon  into  southeastern  Washington. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  seed  peas  had  already  been 
harvested  before  the  middle  of  July,  other  fields  of 
both  seed  and  canning  peas  were  being  harvested,  and 
more  than  1,000  acres  planted  late  were  either  very 
young  or  just  coming  up.  The  peas  already  harvested 
and  those  nearly  mature  had  not  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  aphids,  but  the  infestation  was  pro¬ 
gressively  more  severe  upon  the  later  plantings.  Peas 
that  had  just  broken  through  the  ground  were  heavily 
infested.  Since  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  peas  were 
grown  in  this  locality,  each  variety  presented  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  in  aphid  control. 


Information  supplied  by  seedsmen  and  canners  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  unusually  severe  outbreak  of  aphids  this 
year  was  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  two  favorable 
conditions.  The  more  important  condition,  applying 
generally  to  all  the  pea-growing  sections  of  the  North¬ 
west,  was  the  mild  winter  of  1933-34.  The  minimum 
winter  temperature  recorded  at  Walla  Walla,  Washing¬ 
ton,  30  miles  from  Dayton,  was  22  degrees  F.  A  second 
condition,  applying  to  the  vicinity  of  Dayton  and  favor¬ 
ing  a  great  increase  in  the  abundance  of  aphids,  was 
the  long  planting  season.  This  provided  a  continuing 
supply  of  rapidly  growing,  succulent  peas,  which  at¬ 
tracted  aphids  migrating  from  nearly  mature  peas  and 
upon  which  new  and  progressively  heavier  infestations 
developed. 

When  seed  peas  are  harvested  in  the  field  with  a 
combine,  some  of  the  seed  may  shatter.  This  seed  may 
sprout  at  once  or  lie  upon  the  ground  all  winter  before 
sprouting,  depending  upon  moisture  conditions.  Vol¬ 
unteer  peas  from  this  shattered  seed  were  common  in 
many  fields  in  the  fall  of  1933,  and  if  the  vines  that 
developed  from  this  seed  did  not  freeze  they  may  have 
supported  a  population  of  aphids  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter.  Other  volunteer  peas  coming  up  on  hundreds  of 
acres  in  the  spring  of  1934  doubtless  contributed  to  an 
early  and  general  infestation  of  aphids. 

Many  trips  by  the  writer  on  seven  mountains  near 
Dayton  indicated  that  there  was  an  extremely  small 
acreage  of  favorable  hosts  other  than  peas  to  support 
the  pea  aphid  over  winter.  Infrequently,  a  small  alfalfa 
field  was  encountered,  but  the  total  acreage  of  this  crop 
was  very  small. 

It  has  been  known  for  several  years  that  when  soil- 
surface  temperatures  attain  high  levels  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  and  the  stand  of  peas  is  not  sufficiently 
dense  to  cover  the  ground  with  shade,  aphids  knocked 
off  on  the  hot  ground  quickly  die.  It  was  found  that 
peas  were  planted  considerably  thinner  in  the  Dayton 
district  than  is  customary  in  Wisconsin.  This  low  rate 
of  seeding  is  possible  because  the  very  fertile  land  de¬ 
velops  a  heavy  growth  of  vines  which  produce  satis¬ 
factory  crops.  Also,  the  light  planting  of  seed  results 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground  being  exposed  to 
the  sunshine  when  the  plants  are  small.  Moreover, 
rains  are  not  common  during  July,  and  the  soil  surface 
is  usually  dry  and  dusty.  On  these  mountain  tops  the 
sun  shone  brightly  day  after  day,  and  the  temperature 
on  the  bare  ground  began  to  rise  sharply  about  9 
o’clock,  usually  reaching  120  degrees  F.  by  the  middle 
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of  the  morning,  and  sometimes  increasing  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  142  degrees  F.  by  mid-afternoon.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  that  satisfactory  aphid  control  could  be 
obtained  by  knocking  the  aphids  from  the  plants  onto 
the  ground  when  the  soil-surface  temperature  reached 
a  minimum  of  120  degrees  F.  although,  when  infesting 
young  plants  on  open,  dry  ground,  perhaps  50  per  cent 
of  the  aphids  could  be  killed  at  temperatures  of  110 
degrees  to  120  degrees  F.  The  effective  temperatures 
(120  degrees  F.  or  over)  persisted  from  10  A.  M.  to 
4  P.  M.  as  a  maximum,  and  usually  from  11  A.  M.  to 
3  P.  M.  on  days  when  the  sun  was  not  obscured  by 
clouds. 

The  determination  of  these  conditions  indicated  a 
probable  cheap,  effective,  and  practical  method  of 
aphid  control.  A  drag  was  made  of  bamboo  fishing 
poles.  It  was  40  feet  long  and  4  sections  wide,  the  sec¬ 
tions  fastened  20  inches  apart  in  8  places  with  three- 
eighth  inch  rope.  Eight  leads  of  rope  each  about  17 
feet  long  were  tied  to  the  leading  section,  and  the  other 
ends  were  fastened  to  a  pipe  attached  to  the  rear  of 
an  automobile,  to  enable  the  drag  to  be  pulled  evenly. 
A  20-foot  pipe  was  about  as  long  as  could  be  used  with¬ 
out  danger  of  its  ends  digging  into  the  peas. 

A  demonstration  of  this  method  of  control,  during 
which  a  100-acre  field  of  short,  heavily  infested  peas 
was  dragged,  resulted  in  an  average  kill  of  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  aphids.  Many  men  were  then  set  to 
work  making  drags,  and  within  a  v/eek  20  such  drags 
were  ready  for  use,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.00  each. 

In  the  operation  of  dragging  peas  the  speed  of  the 
automobile  used  to  pull  the  drag  ranged  from  2  to  10 
miles  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  variety  of  peas 
and  the  condition  of  the  vines.  The  problem  was  to 
run  as  fast  as  possible  to  knock  off  the  aphids  and 
scatter  them  over  the  ground  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  injury  to  the  vines. 

In  one  100-acre  field  of  Green  Giant  peas  about  4 
to  5  inches  high  and  very  heavily  infested,  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable  to  speed  up  the  cars  to  10  miles  per  hour  with¬ 
out  appreciable  injury  to  the  plants.  At  soil-surface 
temperatures  ranging  from  126  to  138  degrees  F.  mor¬ 
tality  exceeding  95  per  cent  was  obtained,  the  aphids 
dying  in  a  few  seconds  after  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

In  another  field  of  100  acres,  where  the  pods  were 
well  developed  and  just  a  week  before  canning  time, 
the  infestation  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  feared  the 
aphids  would  destroy  all  the  later  maturing  pods  which 
contained  the  small  peas.  This  field  was  dragged  very 
carefully  at  a  speed  of  2  miles  per  hour  without  causing 
appreciable  injury  to  vines  or  pods,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  aphids 
were  killed.  It  was  noted  that  if  the  speed  of  the  truck 
in  this  field  was  increased  to  3  miles  per  hour  some 
of  the  pods  were  snapped  off. 

In  a  68-acre  field,  containing  four  varieties  of  seed 
peas  ranging  from  1  to  8  inches  in  height,  in  which 
some  of  the  peas  were  too  short  to  drag  with  the 
bamboo  poles,  a  heavy  brush  drag  made  of  pine  boughs 
was  used  with  great  success.  Not  only  did  the  boughs 
knock  the  aphids  off  the  vines,  but  they  stirred  up  the 
hot  dust,  the  operation  giving  an  aphid  control  re¬ 
ported  by  the  man  in  charge  as  practically  100  per  cent. 


Nearly  2,000  acres  of  other  fields  in  different  stages 
of  growth  were  dragged  at  speeds  ranging  from  4  to 
8  miles  per  hour,  6  miles  per  hour  being  the  average 
safe  speed.  A  total  of  approximately  2,500  acres  were 
dragged  on  six  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 
In  a  few  instances  dragging  was  begun  before  soil- 
surface  temperatures  reached  120  degrees  F.,  and  the 
aphid  mortality  dropped  to  60  or  70  per  cent.  In  certain 
other  fields  the  pea  vines,  or  the  vines  and  weeds,  cov¬ 
ered  so  much  of  the  ground  that  many  aphids  fell  in 
the  shade,  and  the  aphid  mortality  barely  exceeded 
50  per  cent.  In  the  majority  of  the  acreages  treated, 
however,  the  aphid  mortality  ranged  from  80  to  more 
than  95  per  cent,  and  probably  averaged  above  90 
per  cent. 

It  was  realized  that  on  small  plants,  infested  with 
hundreds  of  aphids  per  plant,  even  a  reduction  of  95 
per  cent  left  a  large  number  of  aphids  to  continue 
reproduction.  Consequently  many  of  these  fields  of 
small  plants  were  dragged  twice,  and  when  this  was 
carefully  done  there  was  no  appreciable  injury.  Even 
the  automobile  wheels  in  this  loose  soil  did  not  notice¬ 
ably  damage  the  vines.  The  growers  in  these  sections 
customarily  cultivate  the  peas  with  rotary  hoes  after 
they  are  up  several  inches.  Four  sets  of  such  hoes,  cov¬ 
ering  a  40-foot  swath,  followed  by  heavy  wooden  roll¬ 
ers,  are  pulled  behind  a  large  caterpillar  tractor.  Since 
this  rough  treatment  is  considered  to  do  more  good 
than  harm  to  the  peas,  the  pulling  of  pea-aphid  drags 
behind  small  automobiles  was  not  believed  to  do  any 
appreciable  damage. 

The  cost  of  dragging  was  rather  difficult  to  determine 
accurately  because  different  prices  were  paid  laborers 
and  because  some  automobiles  used  to  pull  the  drags 
were  hired  and  others  were  owned  by  the  company. 
The  seedsman  and  canner  with  whom  the  writer  co¬ 
operated  estimated  the  cost  at  10  cents  per  acre. 

The  success  of  the  dragging  method  of  pea-aphid 
control  depends  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ground  must  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunshine;  (2)  the  ground  must  be  dry  and 
preferably  with  a  dust  mulch;  and  (3)  the  sun 
must  be  shining  and  the  temperature  at  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  must  be  at  least  120  degrees  F.  Furthermore,  the 
dragging  method  should  not  be  applied  if  the  pea  vines 
are  injured  appreciably.  It  is  most  effective  and  least 
likely  to  injure  the  plants  if  applied  while  the  plants 
are  small. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  predators  of  the  pea  aphid,  particularly 
lady  beetles  and  syrphid  flies.  A  heavy  infestation  of 
several  species  of  these  two  groups  of  predators  was 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  heavily  infested  fields. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  predators  de¬ 
stroyed  many  thousands  of  aphids,  yet,  as  is  true  un¬ 
der  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  all  the  predators  combined 
had  not  been  able  to  control  the  aphids  before  damage 
had  been  done.  Dragging  operations  were  fatal  to  a 
great  majority  of  syrphid-fly  larvae  (the  worm  form 
of  this  insect).  Practically  no  lady-beetle  larvae  were 
killed,  however,  and  they  were  able  to  crawl  over  the 
hot  ground  and  regain  the  plants.  It  was  believed  that 
the  thousands  of  predators  per  acre  would  be  able  to 
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hold  down  the  small  aphid  infestation  remaining  after 
80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  aphids  had  been  killed  by  the 
dragging  method.  Incidentally,  the  writer  observed 
several  liberations  consisting  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lady  beetles  in  the  large  pea  fields  of  Washington. 
In  this  section  of  the  country  the  beetles  so  liberated 
apparently  remain  within  the  pea  fields  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  did  after  similar  liberations  in  Wis¬ 
consin  in  1933. 

The  possible  application  of  the  dragging  method  for 
controlling  the  pea  aphid  in  Wisconsin  was  tested  by  a 


few  canners  during  the  summer  of  1932.  In  these  tests 
a  high  percentage  of  the  aphid  population  was  killed  in 
one  field  under  observation,  but  in  general  the  pea 
vines  formed  so  dense  a  growth  that  the  soil  surface 
was  shaded  and  did  not  attain  a  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  long  enough  period  during  the  day  to  be 
effective  in  killing  the  aphids.  On  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  now  available,  the  dragging  method  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  application  in  Wisconsin  and 
should  be  attempted  only  in  the  presence  of  the  special 
conditions  outlined  in  the  preceding  discussion. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


A.  &  P.  AND  A.  B.  C. 

RE  AT  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the  first  major 
unit  in  the  grocery  industi’y  to  fall  in  line  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  demand  for  A,  B,  C  grade  labeling  of  canned 
foods,  will  add  tomato  juice,  sauerkraut,  beets,  lima  beans, 
pumpkin,  squash,  cherries,  spinach,  catsup  and  canned  apple 
sauce  to  its  canned  foods  lines  marketed  under  this  terminology, 
the  chain  has  informed  NRA. 

Since  distribution  of  canned  foods  under  A,  B,  C  labeling 
was  initiated  by  A.  &  P.  some  months  ago,  approximately 
1,000,000  cases  of  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  string  beans  have 
gone  through  the  A.  &  P.  stores  carrying  these  labels. 

The  experience  of  the  chain  in  marketing  its  canned  foods 
under  the  A,  B,  C  labels  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the 
trade,  if  an  impartial  summary  could  be  obtained.  Considerable 
buying  resistance  to  canned  foods  bearing  the  “C”  label  is 
rumored  to  have  developed,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  with 
regard  to  this  report. 

The  remainder  of  the  industry,  however,  continues  to  adhei'e 
to  its  determination  to  fight  A,  B,  C  labeling  in  favor  of  the 
descriptive  labeling  plan.  As  indicative  of  the  determination  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association  to  stand  by  its  guns,  the 
Association  this  week  issued  the  following  announcement: 

“Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Research  Laboratory,  in 
cooperation  with  the  subcommittee  on  descriptive  terms  for 
canned  peas,  for  experimental  packs  of  peas  during  the  current 
season  which  will  furnish  the  laboratory  with  data  needed  for 
its  work  on  objective  tests- in  connection  with  the  descriptive 
labeling  plan. 

“The  principal  object  of  the  pack  is  to  obtain  samples  of  the 
different  varieties,  sieve  sizes,  and  degrees  of  maturity  in  each 
of  the  principal  pea-canning  regions,  packed  under  known  con¬ 
ditions  of  harvesting,  factory  procedure,  storage,  etc. 

“Packs  will  be  put  up  in  nine  states  and  they  will  include  five 
sieve  sizes,  five  varieties,  and  five  degrees  of  maturity,  although 
all  varieties  and  seive  sizes  will  not  necessarily  be  packed  in 
each  of  the  districts. 

NEW  LABELS — Independently  of  association  action,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  known  that  many  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  this 
year  are  making  changes  in  their  canned  foods  labels,  and  the 
new  labels  will  in  practically  all  cases  emphasize  some  phase  of 
the  descriptive  labeling  policy  of  the  two  industries. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  recognition  of  the  need  for 
more  adequate  labeling  for  canned  foods,  coupled  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  ahead  with  a  plan  for  self-regulation  for  the 
industry  in  this  connection,  rather  than  the  acceptance  of  arbi¬ 
trary  Federal  regulations. 

CODE  SUPERVISION 

HARLES  H.  JANSSEN,  executive  chairman  of  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  has  issued 
the  following  summary  of  regional  grouping  of  grocery  codes 
and  regional  field  supervisors: 


“The  Food  and  Grocery  Code  Authority  Reorganization  Plan 
for  1935,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Field  Supervisors  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Code  Authority.  The 
approved  budgets  for  1935  makes  provision  for  eight  such  Field 
Supervisors.  Pursuant  thereto  and  to  effectuate  the  plan,  the 
following  eight  Regional  Districts  are  temporarily  created, 
namely. 

Regional  District  No.  1 — The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York. 

Regional  District  No.  2 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio. 

Regional  District  No.  3 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

Regional  District  No.  4 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana. 

Regional  District  No.  5 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

Regional  District  No.  C — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebi-aska,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming. 

Regional  District  No.  7 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

Regional  District  No.  8 — Consisting  of  the  States  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

It  is  expected  that  Regional  District  Code  Authority  Super¬ 
visors  will  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  eight  Regional  Districts 
as  quickly  as  funds  will  permit. 

“The  following  appointments  have  been  made  effective  April 
15th.  For  Regional  District  No.  1 — Mr.  J.  Oscar  Lazo,  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Food  and  Grocery 
Distributors’  Code  Authority,  with  address  at  Room  611,  1115 
Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

For  Regional  District  No.  3 — Mr.  J.  Ralston  Cargill,  formeidy 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Au¬ 
thority  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  with  address  at  204  Gilbert  Building, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

For  Regional  District  No.  4 — Mr.  Bill  Rollow,  formerly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tennessee  State  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’ 
Code  Authority,  with  address  at  1001  American  Trust  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

“Others  will  be  appointed  as  rapidly  as  conditions  and  funds 
will  permit. 

“The  duties  of  the  Regional  Field  Supervisors  are  broadly 
outlined  in  the  Reorganization  plan.  Article  VI.  His  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  to  assist  in  bringing  about  more  efficient 
administration  in  the  District  and  Local  Code  Authorities,  to 
supplement  and  instruct,  rather  than  to  initiate.  He  will  not 
take  over  any  of  the  functions  or  duties  of  the  District  or  the 
Local  Code  Authorities  or  their  officers.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Coolers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans  each. 

1  Knapp  Model  E  Casing  Machine  for  1  doz.  No.  3  cans 
1  No.  429  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Gluer,  Top  and 
Bottom  Sealers,  adjustable  for  any  size 
1  9  ft.  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Sealer 
1  Jones  Special  Carton  Forming  Machine,  Filler  and 
Sealer 

1  American  Carton  Forming  Machine  with  Sealer 
1  Automatic  Johnson  Cartoning,  Weighing  and  Filling 
Machine. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2037  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  1  —  15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Coons  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
16  Boutell  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  1 
2  \h  Strong  Steam  Traps 

1  Peerless  10  Valve  Syrupers  for  No.  2  cans  or  bottles 
1  Merrell  Soule  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  four  cylinders 
No.  2  cans 

4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers 
1  6  ton  Platform  Scale 
1  Ayars  No.  3  Tomato  Filler 

Address  Box  A-2041  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOR SALE-Bean  Machinery;  completeline of Chisholm- 
Scott  Snippers,  Graders,  Washers,  and  Cutters.  Also 
four  Huntley  No.  5  Pea  Recleaners.  All  in  first  class 
condition.  Not  packing  beans  reason  for  selling. 

Address  Box  A-2043  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Cookers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans;  can  be  converted  into 
cookers  for  various  sized  with  little  expense,  A  1 
condition. 

Address  Box  A-2044  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Tomato  Seed  Pulper  and  Rolling  Screen. 
Also  Duplex  Pulper,  and  Corn  or  Bean  Drying  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2036  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  500  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  State  price,  condition,  type  and  manufacture. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED— 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Medium  Snippers  com¬ 
plete  with  table 
1  2“  Steam  Pump 
1  Monitor  Pea  Washer 

1  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s. 

Give  age,  best  price  and  condition. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Tomato  Juice  Equipment,  Juice  Extractor, 
and  Steamer.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  State 
full  particulars  and  price. 

Address  Box  B-2042  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Good  used  equipment  for  Apple  By-pro¬ 
duct  and  Cherry  Canning  Plant,  located  at  Cham- 
bersburg. 

The  Lum  Packing  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— OR  RENT — Small  Cannery  in  New  York 
State  equipped  to  pack  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Berries, 
Tomatoes,  Carrots  and  Beets.  Excellent  location. 
Labor  plentiful.  Good  water  supply.  Sale  of  output 
assured. 

Address  Box  A-2039  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  lOJyears  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


S/JIPSO/^ 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would  like  to 
locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years  experience 
in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both  vegetable 
and  seafood  plants. 

Address  Box  B-2045  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


PULP  and  JUICE  FILLER 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


fills 

TOMATO  JUICE 
TOMATO  PULP 
SYRUPS,  ETC. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED  —By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


without  any  spill! 


SIMPLE  -  ACCURATE  -  SANITARY 

Any  size  can  —  any  Capacity 
Built  in  Six  -  Nine  and  Twelve  Valve  Sizes 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


VC/INN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Comply  Canning  Pkmt 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


JUSTIFIED 

Johnnie  was  gazing  at  his  one-day-old  brother,  who 
lay  squealing  and  wailing  in  his  cot. 

“Has  he  come  from  heaven?”  inquired  Johnnie. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“No  wonder  they  put  him  out.” 

QUITE  A  HELP  IN  FACT 

Bill  Fox  may  well  be  called  the  champion  optimist. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  roof  of  his  house  during  a  flood, 
watching  the  water  flow  past,  when  the  neighbor  who 
owned  a  boat  rowed  across  to  him. 

“Hello,  Bill !”  said  the  man. 

“Hello  Sam!”  replied  Bill,  pleasantly. 

“All  your  fowls  washed  away  the  morning?” 

“Yes,  but  the  ducks  can  swim.” 

“Orange  trees  gone,  too  ?” 

“Yes,  but  everybody  said  the  crop  would  be  a  failure 
anyhow.” 

“I  see  the  river’s  reached  above  your  windows.  Bill.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Sam,”  was  the  reply.  “Them 
windows  needed  washin’.” 


- — — I 


AND  IT  HAS 
A  FINE  LABEL 


T 


HE  aggressive 
salesman,  in  his 
work  with  retailers, 
calls  attention  to  an 
attractive  label;  and  that  feature  gives 
an  added  "punch"  to  his  sales  story. 

For  labels  that  sell  all  along  the  line, 
you  can  rely  on  "U  S". 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
6.  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  Street 


NEW  YORK 
52-C  East  19th  Street 


BALTIMORE 
403  Cross  Street 


A  LITTLE  LESS  OF  SOMETHING 

He:  You  are  always  wishing  for  what  you  haven’t 
got. 

She:  Well,  what  else  can  one  wish  for? 

NO  MAGNIFYING 

Little  Freddie  watched  intently  while  his  grand¬ 
mother  prepared  the  tea  table. 

“Do  your  glasses  magnify  very  much.  Gran?”  he 
suddenly  asked. 

“Why,  yes,  dear,”  said  the  old  lady.  Freddie  looked 
thoughtful. 

“Then  please  will  you  take  them  off  when  you  cut  me 
a  piece  of  the  cherry  cake?” 

WEIGHT  OF  WOE 

Tramp:  Lady,  won’t  you  help  a  poor  man  that  lost 
his  family  in  the  Yorkshire  flood  and  all  his  money  in 
a  crash? 

Mrs.  Smithers :  Why,  you  are  the  same  man  that  lost 
a  family  in  the  South  Wales  flood  and  was  shell-shocked 
during  the  war. 

Tramp:  Yes,  Lady.  I’m  the  unluckiest  guy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

THE  BOX 

“There,”  he  said,  “was  I,  nearing  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  moving  at  a  terrific  rate.  The  brakes  refused  to 
act.  Nothing  before  me  but  a  horrible  death.  Whai^ 
could  I  do?  What  would  you  have  done?” 

“Tried  to  wake  up,”  said  the  little  man  in  the  corner. 


Quality 


PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Packed  By 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

August  16th,  1934. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  over  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
had  a  crop  averaging  2500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

We  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HI/MOB  HARRY  IMWOLD 


You  too,  will  get  better  quality  results  from  use  of 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader. 

THE  SINCLAIR  SCOU  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  tbe  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  arc  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

-KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manujacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Small  Cost 
Big  Saving 

Requirm*  little  Attention 


THE  LANGSENKAMP  STRAINER 
Improves  Appearance  and  Quality 
of  Pulp/  Tomato  and  Fruit  Juices 

Place  a  Langsenkamp  Strainer  in  the  line  next  to  the  Filler  -  - 
usually  the  losical  location  -  -  clean  twice  daily  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence  to  production,  and  you  will  add  many  dollars  to  the  sellins 
price  of  your  product.  The  Lanssenkamp  Strainer  removes 
broken  seeds,  fibre  and  other  objectionable  particles  which  cause 
product  to  grade  low.  Made  in  one  standard  size.  Connects 
into  any  line:  Equipped  with  screens  in  various  sizes  of  perfor¬ 
ations. 

Also  get  proposition  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors. 

Pulpers,  Finishers,  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 

Tanks,  Juice  Heating  Units,  Kettles,  Kook-More  Koils. 


220-237  East  South  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


Herman  Damse .  Pres-h. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Pm o MBS — Plaza  /S^S-fS-^G 


May  1^,  19^5 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Why  Are  Not  Spot  Tomatoes  All  Gone? — Prices  All  Out  of 
Line — A  Jolt  for  the  Low  Priced  Tomato  Future  Seilers — 
Spinach  Canning  Begins  Here — Heavy  Buying  Expected 

Tomato  madness — There  is  just  no  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  some  of  the  tomato  prices  one  hears,  for 
both  spots  and  futures,  and  operators  in  the  market 
take  it  as  a  mouthful  of  sand — something  they  cannot 
digest.  Last  week  we  gave  you  the  all-time-record  low 
for  spot  supplies  of  canned  tomatoes.  (April  1st,  more 
than  a  month  ago,  754,920  cases  2’s,  and  but  133,155 
cases  3’s)  and  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game  all  these 
should  be  gone  by  this  time.  Even  the  pessimist  grants 
a  normal  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  at  one 
million  cases  per  month,  and  others  have  long  figured 
it  at  one-and-a-quarter  million  cases.  Yet  there  are 
traders  here  who  seem  to  feel  that  3’s  are  in  ratlier 
generous  supply,  and  2’s  scarce.  The  figures  quoted 
on  spot  supplies  are  authentic  and  reliable,  not  guesses. 
But  look  at  the  spot  prices:  we  have  heard  of  quota¬ 
tions  on  2V2’s  at  $1.05,  and  of  3’s  at  $1.07i/j,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  like  that.  The 
lowest  price  we  could  find  was  $1.07M>  on  21/2’s, 
country  cannery,  with  $1,121/2  for  3’s,  and  they  are 
exceptional.  Let  any  man  try  to  buy  them  at  that  price 
and  he  will  go  without.  There  were  no  sales  recorded 
in  the  most  recent  sales  report  of  the  Tri-States;  yet 
there  were  more  spot  sales  of  tomatoes  than  of  futures, 
all  of  them  being  2’s,  ranging  from  80  cents  to  82i/> 
cent,  and  lO’s,  ranging  from  $3.60  to  $3.90.  Mean¬ 
time  we  have  seen  quotations  from  the  central  west, 
spot  2i/>’s  at  $1.20  to  $1.25.  Madness?  There  is  a 
screw  loose  somewheres!  Is  it  just  the  old  nightmare, 
seen  only  among  canners :  “cleaning  out  the  few 
remaining  cases”  at  no  price  at  all,  instead  of  the  top- 
peak  of  the  market?  Is  it  the  southern-packed,  1935, 
tomatoes  doing  it?  Not  on  your  life.  They  packed 
little  else  than  2’s  there  this  year,  and  they  are  getting 
80  cents,  factory,  for  them. 

And  while  on  this  Florida  tomato  question,  we  are 
just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Gillaspie  (&  Co.), 
of  Bedford,  Va.,  but  who  operates  tomato  canneries  in 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Florida,  and  who  has  finished 
work  in  Homestead,  Fla.,  and  is  now  back  home  at 
Bedford.  It  has  a  bearing  on  this  price  question.  He 
wrote,  under  date  of  April  30th: 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge : 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  telegram  from  the 
Southgate  Brokerage  Company,  Norfolk,  Va.,  also  copy 


of  my  reply  to  them,  and  I  will  ask  that  you  please 
publish  this  telegram  and  my  reply  in  your  issue  this 
week.  If  for  any  cause  you  cannot  get  (it)  in  your 
issue  this  week,  get  it  in  the  next  issue.” 

The  original  telegram,  via  Western  Union,  from  the 
broker  to  Gillaspie,  dated  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  29th, 
N.  L.,  was  inclosed  but  as  the  full  wording  is  included 
in  Mr.  Gillaspie’s  reply,  we  give  just  that: 

Bedford,  Va.,  April  30,  1935. 
Southgate  Brokerage  Company, 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Gentlemen : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram 
of  this  date  reading  as  follows : 

HAVE  FIRM  OFFER  THREE  THOUSAND 
TWOS  FUTURE  STANDARD  TOMATOES 
SIXTY  FIVE  FACTORY  ROANOKE  RATE 
CHARLOTTE  BUYERS  LABEL  LESS  LABEL 
ALLOWANCES  TRY  ACCEPT  THIS. 

In  reply  beg  to  advise  that  I  think  is  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  canning  industry  if  there  was  a 
law  prohibiting  such  brokerage  concerns  as  yours 
being  in  business. 

Also  beg  to  advise,  that  I  have  already  sold 
eighty  thousand  cases  of  futures  at  72  U2  cents  per 
dozen  factory,  and  I  must  have  a  good  tomato 
season  and  a  good  yield  in  the  factory  if  I  make 
any  money  and  you  know  the  situation  as  well  as 
I  do  as  to  what  it  costs  to  pack  tomatoes  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  GILLASPIE  &  CO., 

By  J.  W.  Gillaspie. 

Just  one  further  observation  on  this  “madness.” 
Market  riggers  usually  turn  to  the  Ozarks,  Tennessee 
or  Virginia  for  “the  low”  on  tomato  price  quotations. 
And  when  they  get  it,  as  they  usually  do,  they  use  such 
price  as  an  entering  wedge  or  battering  ram  on  other 
tomato  canners.  Following  this  custom,  let  us  point 
out:  if  72i/>  cents  is  the  low  of  lows  on  tomato  2’s 
futures,  by  what  manner  of  reasoning  does  any  other 
region  or  section  quote  lower  prices  ?  In  fact,  why  are 
not  all  other  2’s  future  tomatoes  at  least  77V1>  cents  to 
80  cents  ?  Has  the  custom  changed  ? 

THE  MARKET — After  delays  that  have  about  cut 
the  usual  spinach  canning,  in  this  city,  in  half,  the 
canners  began  on  that  pack  this  week.  The  last  week 
of  April  and  the  first  week  of  May  were  bone-dry,  and 
the  ground  packed  hard  and  crops  stood  still.  Since 
then,  however,  there  have  been  abundant  rains  and 
some  indications  that  warmth  and  sunshine  might 
bring  crops  along  nicely.  The  behavior  of  the  weather 
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from  now  on  will  tell  the  tale,  but  under  the  conditions  from  the  canning  industry  indicating  the  opening  of 
the  “green-shipping”  market  has  been  paying  top-  many  new  packing  plants  this  year,  and  a  revival  of 
prices  for  all  that  appeared,  and  the  canners  have  had  operations  on  the  part  of  many  canneries  long  idle, 
to  wait.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  half  season  left  have  intensified  distributors’  fears  of  possible  over- 
to  the  spinach  canners  will  be  favorable,  for  the  floors  production  on  many  lines. 

are  bare  of  stocks,  and  all  will  be  badly  needed :  Cali-  ASPARAGUS— Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Cali¬ 

fornia  has  finished  on  spinach.  New  York  State  and  fornia  asparagus  were  named  by  several  of  the  leading 
other  sections  which  handle  it  are  yet  to  be  heard  from,  packers  this  week.  The  following  prices,  those  of 
The  market  here  is  quoted:  8  oz.,  50  cents;  No.  1,  10  California  Packing  Corporation,  are  representative  of 
oz.,  55  cents;  I’s  tall,  75  cents;  2’s,  80  cents;  2V2’s  the  market: 


$1.05;  3’s,  $1.20;  lO’s,  $3.50. 

An  event  of  interest  opened  the  week,  the  naming 
of  California  asparagus  prices  by  the  leading  firms. 
They  are  very  much  the  same  as  last  year’s,  and  con¬ 
sequently  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  some  of 
the  smaller  canners.  Asparagus  canners  outside  of 
California  are  largely  unaffected  by  these  market 
quotations,  having  their  own  trade  and  prices,  and  the 
business  is  growing.  The  turn  to  green  asparagus  is 
quite  pronounced,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  day  will 
come  when  white  asparagus  will  be  packed  only  as  a 
specialty. 

The  spot  market  shows  no  worth  while  change, 
business  moving  on  as  usual  and  prices  are  holding 
well.  The  buyers  are  taking  the  staples  as  they  need 
them,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  worry  as  to  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  all  remaining  stocks.  Futures  have  been 
traded  in  heavily,  until  most  canners  have  all  they 
care  to  put  on  their  books,  and  as  a  whole  prices  there 
also  hold  well.  Everyone  seems  to  expect  another  big 
buying  spree,  so  the  market  is  firm  and  hopeful. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  business  horizon  is  clearing,  more 
confidence  appearing,  business  improving.  It  is  bright 
for  this  industry. 

jc 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  Pack  California  Asparagus  Prices  Announced — Southern 
Tomato  Prices  Firm  —  Spinach  Advances  —  Peas  and  Corn 
Unchanged 

New  York,  May  10,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  1935  pack  California  asparagus,  long 
awaited,  furnished  the  news  highlight  of  this 
week’s  market.  The  opening  prices,  which  are  given 
in  a  later  paragraph  of  this  report,  show  increases  of 
5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  over  the  1934  pack  level  on 
table  sizes.  Aside  from  this  development,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  week  was  a  firming  up  in  the  position 
of  southern  tomatoes.  Canned  fruits  continued  to 
show  weakness  for  factory  shipment,  with  trading 
quiet. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  still  showing  bearish 
views  on  the  market  outlook,  and  the  volume  of  addi¬ 
tional  business  on  new  packs  continues  of  rather  light 
proportions.  Reports  of  softening  prices  on  carryover 
stocks  of  various  items  have  done  nothing  to  restore 
trade  confidence  in  the  price  outlook,  while  reports 


No.  1  SQUARE  TIPS 

White  Green 

Colossal  .  $2.55  $2.40 

Mammoth  .  2.60  2.40 

Large  .  2.60  2.40 

Medium  .  2.55  2.35 

No.  21/,  SQUARE  (Unpeeled) 

Colossal  .  2.65  2.55 

Mammoth  .  2.75  2.60 

Large  .  2.75  2.60 

No  21/2  SQUARE  (Peeled) 

Giant  .  3.60  3.35 

Colossal  .  3.50  3.25 

Mammoth  .  3.50  3.25 

Large  .  3.50  3.25 

Prices  on  the  Corporation’s  featured  brand  are 


guaranteed  against  seller’s  price  decline  on  unshipped, 
in  transit,  and  unsold  floor  stocks  for  60  days  from 
date  of  arrival  of  goods  at  destination,  on  goods 
ordered  for  shipment  prior  to  December  31.  , 

SUPPLY  SITUATION — In  connection  with  the 
naming  of  prices  on  new  pack  asparagus,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  advised  the  trade :  “Out  of  the  total  available 
1934  supply,  pack  and  carryover  of  canned  asparagus, 
but  119,417  cases  remained  in  the  industry’s  hands 
unsold  on  March  1,  1935.  The  1935  pack  is  being  made 
under  a  Federal  marketing  agreement  which  definitely 
limits  the  quantity  to  be  canned  to  2,250,000  cases.  The 

1934  pack  was  made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Canners’  code  and  that  pack  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lower  wage  rates  then  effective.  The  cost 
of  cannery  labor  in  this  year’s  pack  is  20  per  cent 
higher.  Last  year  the  canners  paid  the  growers  3 
cents  for  the  regular  canning  stock  and  3%  cents  for 
all  green,  as  against  3l/^  to  3%  cents  for  regular 
cannery  stock  this  year  and  41/2  cents  to  5  cents  for  all 
green. 

“While  we  must  reckon  with  these  higher  costs,  our 

1935  opening  prices  have  not  been  advanced  to  com¬ 
pletely  absorb  them.  We  prefer  to  give  our  buyers  an 
opportunity  to  book  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their 
year’s  requirements  at  our  opening  prices,  which  are 
calculated  on  a  basis  that  we  firmly  believe  will  permit 
of  our  distributors  being  favorably  placed  against  their 
competition.  We  are  also  satisfied  at  the  basis  of  our 

Rubber  Aprons  -  Rubber  Gloves 
Rubber  Boots  -  Oiled  Aprons 

Exceptional  qualities  and  decidedly  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  industry 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 
Third  above  Arch,  Philadelphia 
Branehet:  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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prices  canned  asparagus  under  our  brands  will  be 
absorbed  readily  by  the  consuming  public.  Our  supply 
of  canned  asparagus  for  the  year  March  1  to  February 
28  is  less  than  a  year  ago.  Last  year  we  had  asparagus 
with  which  to  supply  our  trade’s  requirements  up  until 
new  pack  was  available,  but  this  year  we  have  been 
forced  to  turn  down  a  material  volume  of  spot  business. 

It  is  not  possible,  under  the  present  set-up,  to  increase 
our  last  year’s  pack.” 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  tomatoes 
has  stiffened  somewhat,  and  the  downward  trend 
halted.  Current  offerings  for  prompt  shipment  are 
reported  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  for  Is,  821/0  cents 
for  2s,  $1,071/2  to  $1.10  for  3s,  and  $3.40  for  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Demand  has  been  rather  spotty  in 
the  local  market,  although  it  is  reported  that  leading 
chains  have  taken  some  fair-sized  blocks  off  the  market. 
Reports  from  the  coast  note  a  steady  tone  to  the 
tomato  market  in  California,  both  spots  and  futures 
holding  at  unchanged  levels.  The  midwestern  market 
is  also  without  quotable  change  this  week. 

FRUITS  WEAKEN — Recent  reported  shading  in 
prices  for  canned  peaches  and  pears  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  have  been  followed  by  a  downward  revision  in 
posted  prices  for  these  fruits  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
packers.  Other  items  in  the  canned  fruit  lines  are 
unchanged  as  to  price,  but  buying  for  shipment  has 
continued  of  generally  small  volume,  distributors  being 
unwilling  to  add  to  inventories  under  present  market 
conditions.  For  prompt  shipment,  choice  cling  peaches 
are  offered  at  $1.60  for  2l^s,  sliced  or  halves,  with  2s 
posted  at  $1.25  for  sliced  and  $1.30  for  halves,  while  Is 
are  held  at  $1.10.  Pears  are  now  offered  at  $1.75  for 
21/2S  choice,  with  No.  2  tins  quoted  at  $1.35. 

SPINACH  HIGHER — With  reports  indicating  a 
pack  considerably  below  earlier  expectations,  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  have  again  advanced  their  spinach 
quotations.  For  prompt  or  nearby  shipment,  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  features  brands  is  now  held  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  for 
21/2S,  90  to  921/2  cents  for  2s,  and  $^50  to  $3.65  for, 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  point,  California. 
Southern  canners  were  offering  new  pack  spinach  in 
the  New  York  market  this  week  on  the  basis  of  $3.50 
for  10s,  $1.00  for  21/2S,  80  cents  for  2s,  and  60  cents 
for  Is,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — Little  interest  was  being  shown  in  offerings 
of  new  pack  during  the  current  week,  and  the  market 
was  without  change.  Northwestern  canners  have  sold 
a  large  volume  of  futures  in  this  market,  and  this  has 
cut  somewhat  into  the  sales  totals  of  up-State  and 
Wisconsin  canners.  Prices  on  unsold  stocks  of  1934 
pack  were  holding  fairly  steady  during  the  week,  wjth 
an  absence  of  new  buying  reported. 

CORN — The  market  was  uneventful  throughout  the 
period  under  review.  The  demand  for  standard  was 
rather  quiet,  insofar  as  prompt  shipments  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  fancy  continues  dull  likewise,  although  on 
the  latter  grade,  the  market  in  first  hands  is  closely 
sold  up. 

SALMON — Fancy  Alaska  reds  are  now  firmly  held 
at  $1.80  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  pinks  holding 
at  a  range  of  $1.00  to  $1.10,  and  chums  posted  at  95 
cents  to  $1.00.  Unsold  stocks  on  the  coast  are  reported 
in  the  hands  of  strong  interests. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Unfavorable  Weather  Delays  Planting — Increased  Tomato 
Acreage — Futures  Market  Quiet — Asparagus  Prices  Advance — 

U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  Hold  Annual 
Convention  May  21  and  23 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  10,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — Someone  once  said  that  variety 
was  the  spice  of  life.  Applying  that  to  the 
weather,  then  there  is  plenty  of  “spice”  around  the 
Middlewest  because  the  past  week  has  certainly  given 
us  a  wide  variety.  Plenty  of  rain,  interspersed  with 
snowstorms  and  real  chilly.  The  last  day  or  so,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  a  little  spring-like  and  the  sun  has  been 
shining  again. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  canned  foods  business 
on  the  whole  is  somewhat  mixed.  Some  of  the  trade 
are  quite  optimistic  and  are  enjoying  a  good  volume 
both  in  spot  movement  as  well  as  future  bookings. 
With  others,  pessimism  seems  most  pronounced  and 
many  are  the  yarns  about  how  the  retailer  and  even 
the  consumer  is  rebelling  against  the  present  high 
prices  on  all  foods. 

TOMATOES — In  this  column  last  week,  told  you 
that  someone  who  attended  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  would  be  “button-holed.”  Well,  that 
little  thing  was  done  and  here’s  the  impression: 

1st — Canners  generally  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  realize 
that  the  future  market  is  very  quiet,  but  are  inclined 
to  simply  drift  along  and  not  push  sales.  The  result  is 
that  the  market  remains  just  so  and  so,  no  particular 
strength  to  it  and  at  the  same  time,  no  particular 
weakness. 

2nd — Indiana  is  going  to  have  an  increased  tomato 
acreage  this  season,  but  the  increase  has  been  signed 
up  mostly  by  catsup,  chilli  sauce,  puree  and  juice 
manufacturers. 

Spot  tomatoes  are  firm  with  90  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points  bottom,  for  No.  2  tin  standards.  No.  2^^  tins 
are  quoted  at  from  $1.20  to  $1.25,  and  No.  10s  at 
$4.00.  Trading  has  been  limited. 

PEAS — Interest  still  is  centered  in  planting  opera¬ 
tions.  The  past  week  has  shown  backward  weather 
conditions  which  has  prevented  many  of  the  canners 
particularly  in  Central  and  Northern  Wisconsin  from 
getting  on  the  ground.  Everyone  admits  that  the 
season  is  about  a  week  late,  but  otherwise  favorable 
conditions  prevail.  There  is  very  little  future  business 
in  peas  now  going  on. 

Spot  peas  are  moving  slowly  even  at  the  reduced 
prices.  Standard  peas  are  available  out  of  Wisconsin 
for  immediate  shipment  at  95  cents,  but  are  not  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  ready  movement. 

CORN — The  market  continues  to  drag  along  on  both 
spots  and  futures  and  there  is  nothing  special  to  report. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  bottom  seems  to 
have  been  reached  with  sales  made  on  No.  2  standard 
cut  green  at  70  cents  delivered.  A  few  No.  2  standard 
cut  wax  were  sold  at  72V2  cents  delivered.  Quite  in 
contrast  to  these  low  levels,  there  is  a  spirited  inquiry 
for  No.  10  tin  beans  of  all  kinds,  but  to  date  it  has 
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amounted  only  to  inquiry.  Eyeryone  knows  that  No. 
10  beans,  both  green  and  wax,  will  be  wanted  for  bids 
to  furnish  CCC  Camps,  etc. 

ASPARAGUS — Prices  have  finally  been  named.  The 
trade  expected  the  small  advance  over  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing.  S.  A.  P.  orders  generally  have  been  approved. 
Some  new  business  is  being  booked. 

CROP  REPORTS — Said  a  well-informed  canned 
food  operator: 

“Did  you  ever  meet  a  farmer  who  told  you  he  was 
going  to  have  a  good  crop?  If  you  did,  it  was  many 
years  ago.  Today,  the  conversation  with  the  farmer 
is  about  the  hazards  of  the  weather,  the  pests,  the 
insects,  etc.  He  does  his  best  to  see  that  his  own 
crops  come  through  all  0.  K.,  but  is  continually  crying 
wolf  for  elTect.  Naturally  the  canner  is  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  this  “crying”  and  passes  the  story  along. 
That’s  why  you  have  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  the 
many  reports  one  hears  during  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  canning  crops.” 

There  is  some  basis  of  truth  in  this,  don’t  you  think  ? 

U.  S.  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSN.— Will  hold 
their  Annual  Convention  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  21 
and  23.  It  promises  to  be  an  interesting  meeting  as 
part  of  the  announcement  that  was  mailed  to  the 
trade  read : 

“With  an  amazing  disregard  for  the  rank  injustice 
that  some  sellers  have  subsidized  one  class  of  wholesale 
distributors  by  special  rebate,  masquerading  under  the 
names  of  “quantity  discounts,”  “brokerage,”  “adver¬ 
tising  allowances,”  etc.,  while  as  the  result  of  such 
iniquitous  conduct  the  independent  wholesaler  has 
witnessed  the  gradual  extermination  of  his  business.” 

Let  us  hope  that  these  independent  wholesale  grocers, 
in  Convention  assembled,  will  let  their  voices  be  heard 
in  Washington  and  that  the  new  NRA  bill  will  contain 
provisions  that  will  eliminate  the  chiseler  from  mas¬ 
querading  any  longer.  The  self-respecting  independent 
canner  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  should 
write  their  Senators  and  their  Representatives  to  see 
(now  that  the  NRA  bill  will  soon  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate)  that  it  contains  definite  provisions  that  will 
rid  the  grocery  industry  of  such  unfair  practices  as 
that  of  collecting  a  brokerage  when  no  sales  service  is 
rendered  as  well  as  other  unfair  allowances. 

TIN  PLATE — Of  interest  to  the  industry  is  the 
following  report  from  Gary,  Ind. : 

“A  new  continuous  sheet  strip  mill  for  Gary,  to  cost 
about  $5,500,000.00,  will  be  built  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Contracts  are  now  being 
let.  The  mill  will  turn  out  strips  seventy-two  inches 
wide.  The  mill  was  included  in  the  January  29th 
rehabilitation  plans  of  the  United  States  Steel  Finance 
Committee.” 

DEATH  OF  CHRISTIAN  SEE— Christian  See,  for 
some  26  years  the  head  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  See  &  Company,  3915  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  last  week  at  his  home.  Mr.  See  started 
business  in  1892.  He  organized  the  old  South  Side 
Business  Men’s  Association.  He  was  an  able  gentleman. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Demand  Exceeds  Supply,  With  Few  Caught  Going  to 
Fresh  Market — Apply  for  $500,000  Government  Loan  to  Re¬ 
habilitate  Oyster  Industry 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  10,  1935. 

HRIMP — There  were  a  few  shrimp  canned  in 
Louisiana  last  week,  as  there  was  a  fairly  good 
strike  of  them  on  the  Louisiana  coast,  but  they 
were  not  so  plentiful  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
Coasts,  therefore,  no  packing  was  done  there. 

However,  the  weather  has  been  bad  all  along  the 
whole  Gulf  Coast  for  the  last  five  days  and  there  have 
not  been  enough  shrimp  caught  in  this  section  to  supply 
the  local  retail  markets,  much  less  have  any  to  can, 
hence  the  factories  have  been  idle. 

The  weather  has  moderated  today,  but  it  will  be 
three  or  four  days  before  the  seas  will  be  calmed  down 
enough  for  the  shrimp  boats  to  be  able  to  work  in  the 
bay  and  the  Gulf. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

REHABILITATION  OF  ALABAMA  OYSTER 
REEFS  PRACTICALLY  ASSURED 

At  a  conference  held  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  last 
week  between  Governor  Bibb  Graves,  Representative 
A.  B.  McPhaul  of  Baldwin  county.  Senator  G.  Robin 
Swift  of  Escambia,  and  1.  T.  Quinn,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  it  was  decided  to  apply 
for  the  loan  of  $500,000  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  expenditures  to  rehabilitate  the  oyster  industry  in 
Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties. 

The  project  is  for  planting  and  otherwise  improving 
our  oyster  reefs  and  the  industry  as  a  whole,  which 
project  is  to  be  handled  by  an  oyster  “commission” 
or  oyster  “authority.” 

One  member  of  the  oyster  “commission”  or  “author¬ 
ity”  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  each 
of  the  two  counties.  Commissioner  Quinn  would  serve 
as  a  member  and  two  others  would  be  appointed  to 
complete  the  contemplated  five  member  body. 

The  loan  would  be  repaid  through  a  tax  on  each 
barrel  of  oysters,  thereby  coming  under  the  “self- 
liquidating”  plan  desired  by  the  Government  in  its 
expenditures  of  relief  funds.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  bill  creating  the  “commission”  or  “authority” 
will  probably  be  introduced  by  McPhaul  this  week  and 
it  is  said  that  before  it  is  ready  to  receive  final  action 
from  the  Legislature  that  the  Mobile  county  legislative 
delegation  will  be  called  into  conference. 

Details  of  the  proposed  new  law  authorizing  creation 
of  the  “commission”  or  “authority”  have  not  been 
worked  out,  but  all  other  laws  governing  the  oyster 
industry  in  Alabama  would  be  repealed. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Warm  Weather  Sets  In — No  Scarcity  Anticipated  as  Result  of 
Frosts  and  Wet  Weather  but  Season  Is  Late — Asparagus  Sea¬ 
son  at  Peak — Price  Concessions  No  Aid  to  Peach  Movements — 
Good  Spinach  Bookings  at  Higher  Prices — Fish  Continue  Firm — 
Marketing  Agreements  Still  Unsettled  -California  Pack  Reports 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  10,  1935. 

ARM  WEATHER  is  being  enjoyed  throughout 
California,  following  a  long  cold  spell  marked 
by  heavy  rains,  and  late  reports  indicate  that 
most  crops  in  which  canners  are  directly  interested  are 
in  good  shape.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  considerable 
damage  has  been  done  some  fruits  by  frosts  and  wet 
weather,  but  the  outlook  is  that  there  will  be  no 
scarcity.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  a  short  one,  but 
there  will  be  a  larger  output  than  last  year.  The  cling 
peach  crop  will  also  be  a  smaller  one  than  last  year, 
but  this  will  simply  mean  that  less  fruit  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  pear  crop  will  also  be  below 
that  of  last  year,  according  to  present  estimates. 
Early  crops  are  maturing  from  two  to  three  weeks 
later  than  usual.  The  planting  of  tomatoes  is  getting 
under  way  and  the  wet  season  promises  to  boost  the 
yield  per  acre,  which  has  been  off  in  recent  years. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  getting 
close  to  a  full-time  basis  and  the  peak  of  the  season 
will  soon  be  in  sight.  The  pack  is  far  behind  the 
records  of  past  years,  however,  and  the  packing  season 
will  continue  to  a  later  date  than  was  originally  ex¬ 
pected.  A  recent  compilation  of  figures  indicated  that 
the  pack  at  that  time  was  but  about  one  quarter  that 
of  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  And  the  total 
pack  for  the  season  is  to  be  about  300,000  cases  larger 
if  the  maximum  permitted  is  packed,  as  will  doubtless 
be  the  case.  Formal  opening  prices,  expected  two 
weeks  ago,  have  not  been  released  as  yet,  but  will 
doubtless  appear  almost  any  day.  Canners  are  paying 
much  more  for  grass  than  they  expected  to,  so  prices 
above  the  levels  of  recent  years  are  anticipated.  Old 
pack  goods  have  been  virtually  cleaned  up,  some  of  the 
large  operators  being  completely  out  of  the  market. 
Some  of  the  packers  who  beat  the  gun  and  made  sales 
on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening,  before  their  costs 
were  definitely  known,  are  acknowledging  they  made  a 
mistake. 

PEACHES — Holders  of  canned  peaches  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  they  can 
increase  sales  appreciably  by  making  price  concessions. 
Prices  were  lowered,  but  prospective  buyers  seemed  to 
delay  placing  orders  until  they  could  get  still  lower 
quotations.  Lists  have  firmed  and  about  the  same 
quantities  are  still  being  moved.  The  quantities  unsold 
in  first  hands  are  now  well  below  the  2,000,000  case 
mark  and  it  will  be  three  months  before  new  pack 
peaches  are  available.  Choice  No.  2i/4  clings  are 
quoted  here  at  $1.55  minimum,  but  most  canners  report 
that  they  are  getting  more. 

SPINACH — Considerable  business  has  been  booked 
of  late  on  spinach  at  the  higher  prices  named  by  the 
large  packers  when  it  became  evident  that  the  pack 
would  not  be  an  excessively  large  one.  Some  of  the 


smaller  packers  who  came  out  early  with  low  prices 
are  sold  up  and  this  has  helped  strengthen  the  market. 

It  is  still  possible  to  buy  No.  21/2S  at  95  cents,  but  no 
more  is  being  sold  at  $1.05,  which  is  the  top  price. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  no  rush  on  the  part 
of  canners  to  bring  out  prices  on  future  tomatoes, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  large  packers  have  had  lists 
out  for  some  time.  Buyers  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
place  large  orders  for  either  spot  or  futures  and  are 
looking  for  the  soft  spots  in  the  market.  There  is  a 
wide  spread  in  the  spot  lists,  with  a  differential  of  as 
much  as  15  cents  a  dozen  on  such  items  as  No.  2Y> 
standards. 

FISH — Canned  fish  are  about  the  firmest  items  in 
the  list,  with  nothing  produced  on  the  Coast  not  firmly 
held.  This  applies  to  salmon,  tuna,  sardines,  clams, 
crab  and  miscellaneous  fish.  Salmon  is  especially  firm 
and  considerable  business  has  been  booked  of  late  on 
the  higher  grades  for  delivery  several  weeks  hence. 
An  advance  on  Alaska  reds  would  occasion  no  surprise, 
with  $2.00  suggested  as  the  general  price  before  long. 
Tuna  is  in  very  light  supply  and  will  not  be  plentiful 
until  June  or  July. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS— The  question  of 
marketing  agreements  on  such  fruits  as  peaches  and 
pears  is  still  under  discussion,  but  it  is  considered 
doubtful  if  any  control  program  is  carried  out  with  the 
latter.  Canners  point  out  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  handling  of  pears 
that  a  marketing  agreement  agreeable  to  all  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  up.  Three  States,  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  would  have  to  be  considered  and  in 
these  States  the  fruit  ripens  at  different  periods.  The 
fruit  is  dried  and  shipped  in  fresh  form,  as  well  as 
canned,  further  complicating  the  matter,  and  each 
States  has  markets  peculiarly  its  own.  The  prospects 
are  brighter  for  a  cling  peach  agreement.  This  fruit 
is  produced  in  a  more  limited  area,  is  canned  almost 
exclusively  and  control  plans  have  already  had  a  trial. 

CALIFORNIA  PACK  REPORTS— The  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  covering  operations  for  the  year  ending  February 
28,  1935,  made  its  appearance  during  the  week.  This 
indicates  that  the  corporation,  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries,  made  a  net  profit  of  $3,240,703,  or  $3.36 
a  share,  after  interest,  taxes  and  depreciation.  It 
includes  the  corporation’s  share  of  the  net  surplus 
increase  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  of  which 
it  owns  83.7  per  cent.  Profits  for  the  preceding  year 
were  $4.28  a  share. 

In  his  annual  report  President  Leonard  E.  Wood 
stated  that  dollar  volume  of  sales  for  the  year  was 
much  larger  than  for  the  previous  year,  but  that  profit 
margins  were  smaller.  This  was  due  to  increase  in 
total  manufacturing  costs — including  green  fruit  and 
vegetables,  packing  materials,  labor  and  salaries — 
without  a  commensurate  increase  in  selling  prices. 

During  the  year  the  Pacific  By-Product  Co.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  was  merged  with  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  and  effective  as  of  February  28,  1935,  the  Oregon 
Packing  Company,  Utah  Packing  Corporation,  Mid¬ 
west  Canning  Corporation  and  the  Dixie  Packing 
Corporation  were  merged  with  the  California  Packing 
Corporation. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiffuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . . . t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2  >4 .  . . . 

Large,  No.  2% . .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium.  No.  2  Vi .  2.60  ...._ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00  t2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Pips,  Whit''.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ........ 


Small.  No.  I  sq .  ....... 

Gre^n  ^‘ammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ....... 

Snmll  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANS* 

1C-  !  Z . 421^ _ 

No.  2%  . . . 80  . 

N  ..  10  . .  2.75  . 

BE  A  NS* 

Strin:;less  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77  Vi  t-75 

.''tandard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  13.75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„......  .80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  *3.75 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  *1-50 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  tl.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  2......„ . . . .  ....... 

BEETS* 


Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2Vi . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2V! .  1-00  . 

Cut.  No.  10 . . . . .  3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Sliced.  No.  2V2 .  1-20  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.........~._.._ . 76  _...... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  -....- 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.............. . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.26  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.16  ....... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  *1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . . 60  „„„ 

No.  2Vi  . - . 70  - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  «_.... 

No.  10  . .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2..„ . 80 

No.  10  - - — .  4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . — .  ~ 

\0  !•'  .  — •— 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  ~...™ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6s .  . . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  3s . 77Vi . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.60  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  tl.l5 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.00  *1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . .76  - - 

N<>.  T76  ™".". 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2.................................... . 

No.  21/2  . 80 

No.  3  . . . . .  . 

No.  10  .  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2V.  .  1.00 

No.  3  _ _ _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2*4 . 95 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66 


No.  2Vi  . 86 

No.  3  . 95 

No.  10  . 


N.Y. 


*"80 


*1.20 

*4.00 


*.96 

*3.00 


*.90 

*.96 

*3.00 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 56  ... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  ... 

No.  2  . .  .90  ... 

F.  O.  B.  (3ounty.„ . 86  „. 


No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.65  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . » . 62*4  *-50 

F.  O.  B.  County . 61*4 . 

No.  2  . 82Vi . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82*4  *.80 

No.  2*4  .  1.12V. . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07*4 . 

No.  3  .  1.12*4*1.12*4 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.60  *3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 65  .., 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  ... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  ... 

No.  10  .  4.60  ... 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No."  2  *4 '  1  .'00 

No.  10  _ 3.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4..  1.76  *1.75 

Fancy  .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  +1.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ■t’6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  1.60  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  1.80  *1.45 

Fancy.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  +1.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 .  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*4 .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„.,....„„  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  *5.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
rilack  Wacter,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Bla-ck,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10........„..... .  „...._  _ _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4.. .  2.40  *2.35 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  os..  Factory . .  ........  __... 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.00  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.15  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.46 

^-Ib.  cases,  1  doz .  *1.90 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viichigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.......................... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2- . . 

"  \  t'l..  ..rv,.n  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2V4 . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . '. . 60  . 

No.  2  .  1.12*4*1.00 

No.  5  .  3.60  . 

No.  1  Juice . 55  . 

No.  2  Juice . 76  . 

No.  5  Juice . . . . .  2.60  . . 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . — .  1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.06 

8  oz .  1.85  . 

10  oz .  2.10  *2.10 

Selects,  6  ox....„ . .  — . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.80  *1.75 

Flat,  No.  Vi . - .  *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42*4*1.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

Flat,  No.  Vs . . .  1.17Vi*1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  Vi . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.924*2.75 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall . 1.00  *.90 

Medium.  Red,  Tall .  1.22*4*1.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 

V4  Oil.  keyless .  3.26  *2.76 

*4  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  *2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  *2.75 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  Vis  . — . .  7.80  _ 

White,  Is  .  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  Vis .  4.86  ........ 

Blue  Fin.  Is . — . . — ...  „  ..  _ 

Striped.  V4s  .  8.40  . 

Striped,  Vis  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  V4s,  Fancy . —  4.66  — 

Yellows.  Vis.  Fancy . . .  .  t 

Yellow,  U  . . . . . -  13.66  ..» 


3.36 

*3.50 

3.90 

2.60 

*2.00 

6.26 

— — 

6.60 

*6.00 

6.00 

*2.0() 

*2.20 

*2.35 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTCIR,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Buttle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood,  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.  New  York-Baltimore, 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md, 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cun.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catenp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  HI. 

t 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.-,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

I,eonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras> 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Vaciable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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fiEVOlV/NC  HOPPER- 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
HLLER 


r  UQU/O 
ADJUSTM£A/r 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  AOJUSTMB 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 


PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 


Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


No-Can-No-Fill  attachment 
works  perfectly. 


that 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill. 


PLANTS 

OF THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

tin  cans 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

VMAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


m 


CLARKSBURG, WVA. 


NEW  PHI 


NATIONAL  CAN 
COMPANY  •  INC: 


Continues  a  Quarter  Century  Service  under 
the  identical  Management,  Personnel  and 
Policies  which  have  made 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 
One  oi  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

"NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY"  properly  designates  an 
organized  CAN  SERVICE  of  NATIONAL  proportions  • 
a  personalized  trade  contact  enduring  throughout  a 
program  oi  steady  progress  and  expansion. 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  'Inc.' 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  .  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  .  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE*  811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


With  this  N£W 


